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Bhar!—A caste of apparently Dravidian origin S@pHih¥ythe 
eastern parts of the United Provinces, ‘ 

‘They are also hnown as Rajbhar, Bharat, and Diane beg 
word Bhar is derwed by the Pandits fom the Sanskrit root B&W} 
to nounsh, but this is improbable, and it is more likely to be of 
non-Aiyan origin, Dr, Oppert? indulges in some curious 
speculations on the subject, He suggests their connection with the 
Barthai of Ptolemy (VII-2-20), and with the Bharatas, a mountain 
uribe mentioned in connection with the Sabaras and with the 
Barbara, Varvara, or Barbanan. The derivation of large numbers of 
local names in Upper India from the same source, such as Bihar, 
Baluach, Barobanki, Bareilly, Barhaj, Bathar, and even Varanasi 
or Benares, ete., must be accepted wilh the greatest caution. 

2, This tribe has given rise to much wild speculation, In 
Gorakhpur they claim to be the descendants 
of, and named fiom, an early Kshatriya 
Raja vamed Bhdiadwaja, whose sons strayed from the ancient way 
of fife and took to the use of meat and wine. Their descendant 
Surha settled in tle village of Surauli, and wishing 40 marry a 
high caste Rajput girl, was murdered by her relations, and became 
an evil spirit, who does much damage still if he is not duly propitiat- 
ed. That they claim to have been once a dominant race in the 
eastern part of Oudh and the North-Western Provinces is cortain, 
Thos Sir C. Eliott writes The scene before us in Oudh at the 
fall of the historic eurtain is an uninhabited forest country and a 
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) Baged on information collected at Mirmapur and notes reooived through 
Mr. H_E. L. ?. Dupernex, 0. §., Azamgarh, and from Munshi Chhedi Lal,Depaty 
Inspector of Schools, Gorakhpur. 

2 Orgunal Inkabstants of Bharatavarsa, 87, 099. 
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large colony of Strajbansis occupying Ajndhya as their capital, 
‘When the curtain rises again we find Ajudhya destroyed, the 
Sdrajbansie utterly banished, and a large extent of gountry ruled 
over hy aborigines, called Cheros in the Far East, Bhary in the 
Centre, and Rajpasis inthe West, This great revolution goems to be 
satisfactorily explained by the conjecture thet the Bhare, (heros, etc., 
were the aborigines whom the Aryans had driven to the hills, ‘and 
who, ewarming down from thence not long after the beginning of 
our era, overwhelmed the Aryan civilisation even in Ajudhya 
itself, drove the Sirajbansis under Kanaksen to emigrate into 
distant Gujarét, and spread over all the plain between tlc Himalayas 
and that epur of the Vindhya range which passes through the 
sonth of Mirzapur.”! Again we read thut the primitive inhabit- 
ants of Sultanpur are said to have been Bhars. “Their character 
is painted in the most sombre colours. They are represented to 
have been dark-vomplexioned, ill-favoured, and of mean statue, 
intemperate in thei: habits, and not oniy devoid of any religious 
Lelief themselves, but addicted to the persecution of those who 
ventured to profess any. They are smd to have possessed # few 
scattered and detached fortresses to serve as rallying points ; but’ 
to have been otherwise of nomadic and predatory habits, while thei: 
numbers are said to have barely sufficed to furnish a scanty popula- 
tion {o the tract {hey occupied. ””® In support of these pretensions 
to have been a ruling race in the eastern part of the Ptovince, 
numerous old stone forts, embankments, wells, and subte:ranecous 
caverns aie attributed to them, Thus the Chiraiyakot fort, in 
Ghizipur, is said t> have been their work. The same is the case 
with “numerous ruins in the Basti and Ghizipur Districts.* The 
present town of Bahadich is said to take its name from them and to 
have been their oldest abode, from which they spread southward 
into Paizibid and Sultinpur, Similarly they are said to have left 
their name in the Bhadohi and Barbar parganasof, Mixzapur.’ 
Two other fortresses of the Bhare are said to have been Zaburabid 
and Lakhnesar, in Ghizipnr.’ In Gorakhpur they are said to 
have been ousted by the Kausik Rajputs. Mr. Sherring considers 


+ Chronicles of Unao, 27. 

4 Bettlement Report, 87, 99 

* Canningham, Archaologicat Survey, XXIT, 107, 

4 Buchanan, Eastern Indta, U., 379) Oldbam, Memoir, 1., 15-26. 
* Elliott, Ohronscles of Unao, 96, 
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their aspital in Mirzspur to have been Pampapnra near Bindhfchal, 
‘where extensive ruins and a curious series of bearded stone figures 
sre‘httributed to them! In fact, throughout Oudh and the eastern 
part of the North-West Provinces every town the name of which 
does not end in pwr, dbdd, or maw is assigned to them.” 
8, Anatiempt has been made to support these traditions hy 
historical evidence, . On the evidence of two 
Hintorifal evidence. i sriptions from Ajaygarb and Kelis bs 
Bundelkhand, anda passage from Farishta, Mr. W. C. Bogan? 
argues “that a man whose name is not given, but who is deectt 
as the founder-of his family, possessed himself of the ip 
“Ajaygarh. One of his descendants was Malika, whose 
Dalki, on the overthrow of the last Kansuj King, conqué 
whole of the Duib; and Farishta records the utter deftly 
destruction # Dalki and Malki, who had royal forts at Kalinjar Ker 4 
Karva oad held the wholecountry as far as Mélwa in their possus- 
sion, by Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, the King of Delhi, in 1246 A.D. 
‘The universal tradition of Southern Oudh proves that these princes 
were really Bhars, and that the whole of the eouth of the province 
as fur as the Ghigra was included in -their dominions,” This 
theory, however, has failed to stand further investigation, and the 
Princus Dalki and Majki are identified by General Cunningham 
with the Baghe) Rajas Dalakeswar and Malakeswar.* 1¢ is pro- 
bable that ont of the same legend has arisen the worship of Raja 
Bal, who is specially venerated by Bbare and Ahirs, His worship 
is connected with protection from enake-bite. He is said to havo 
been oue of two Bhar brothers who ruled at Dalmau and Raé 
Bareli, aud were élain by the Muhammadans in the time of Ibrahim 
Shargi of Jaunpur. In their memory, it is said that the Bharau- 
tiva section of Ahire in time of mourning abstain from wearing 
anklets, Dal Raja is chiefly worshipped in Réé Bareli, Basti, 
and Eastern Oudh. He haiy 76,395 followers. The evidence, then, 
for an extensive Bhat kingdom in the eadtern part of the Province 
rests almost entirely on the-so-called Bhar diés or ancient: mounds, 











1 Hindu Tribes and Castes, 1., 29, 909. 
¥ Chronicles of Once, 26 ; Lucknow Beitlembal Report, 62, 110. For other ine 
stances ave Sharing, onl 3,887 190 
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and forts which abound all over the country, and on the eo-called 
Bhar tanks, which are distinguished from those of a later date by 
being Surajbedi or longer fromeast to west, while modern tanks 
are Chandrabedi or lie north and south. Who may have been 
the builders of these monuments, our existing knowledge hardly 
entitles us to cay with certainty, But that the identification of 
these monuments with the Bhars is not in every case to be trusted 
is proved by the fact that two buildings at Bihar, in Partibgarh, 
which are confidently ascribed to the Bhars by a writer in the 
Oudh Gazetteer) are proved by General Cunningiam to be 
genuine Buddhist stupas.’ Similarly, the identification of the 
Bhars with the early ralers of the country presents many 
features of difficulty. Their identification with the Ubarm of 
Pliny and the Barrhai of Ptolemy® is little more than conjec- 
tural. As Sir H. M. Elliot pointed out*:—“T¢ is strange that 
no trace of Bhars is to be found in the Puranas, unless we may 
consider that there is an obsewe indication of them in the Brahma 
Purina, where, it is said, that among the descendants of Jayadhwaja 
are the Bharatas, who, it is added, are not commonly specified 
on account of their great mumber, or they may perhaps be the 
Bhaigas of the Mahabharata subdued by Bhimsen on his Eastern 
expedition” To this it has been replied by Mr, Sherring® 
that, first, Brihmanical writers generally speak of the Dasyus 
and Asuras with superciliousness and contempt, and, secondly, the 
abandonment of s considerable tract of country by the Aryans was 
dishonourable and not likely to be mentioned. It is, perhaps, 
possible that thc Bhars, like the Doms, may have established a fairly 
advanced civilisation prior to their downfall. But, as Dr. Tylor 
remarks :— Degencration probably operates even more actively in 
the lower than the higher culture,’’* and we must be cautious 
in identifying the race of fort and tank builders with the existing 
Bhare mainly on the uncertain evidence of popular tradition, 
‘Whoever these people were, they probably succumbed before the 
eastern emigration of ihe Rajput tribes contemporaneous with the 
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fal) of Kanauj and the invasion of Shahabuddin Ghori. In Azam- 
garh and Ghzipur they were driven out by the Sengar tribe, who 
reckon fifteen generations since their immigration; in Mirgapur 
and the adjoining part of Allahibéd by the Gaharwar ; in Bhadohi, 
north of the Ganges, by the Monas, and further west, in Allaha- 
bid, by the Bais, Sonak, Tissyfl, Bisen,and Nanwak; in Faizsbad 
and Eastern Oudh by the Bais; and in Gorakhpur by the Kausik, 
“The overthrow of the Bhars was followed by the establishment, 
much as we find them now, of the principal elements of modern 
Oudh society, The country was divided into a number of emall 
chieftainships, ruled over by clans who, whatever their real origin 
may haye been, all professed themselves to Le of the ruling caste of 
Chhatris. Many of these, such as the Kanhpuriyas of Partébgarh, 
the Gawrs of Hardoi, and thei: offshoot the Amethiyas of Rée 
Bareli are probably descendants of men or tribes who flourished 
under the low caste government.”* How far this process may 
have gone on is one of the problems connected with the Rajput 
Ethnology of the eastern part of the Province, Mr. Carpegy wag 
of opinjon that the more respectable and influential Rajput clans- 
men may have fled before the then dominant rulers of the serpent 
race or of the followers of Buddha; but that the mass of the 
Chhatris remained and were in fact mone other than the Bhars, 
Cheros, and the like, and that the final overthrow of these degraded 
races after the fall of Delhi was nether more nor less than the 
restoration of Rajput influence in those parts where it had been 
dortant, and the social reclamation of the Bhars? Mr. V. A. 
Smith* again believes them to have been Jains, and Mr. Millett 
thinks them to be probably of Scythic origin, and that the termina- 
tion of their influence was coeval with the first Aryan invasion.* 
The most probable supposition is that the Bhars were a Dravidian 
rave closely allied to the Kols, Cheros, and Seoris, who at an early 
date succumbed to the invading Aryans. This is borne out by their 
appearance and physique, which closely resemble that of the 
undoubted non-Aryan aborigines of the Vindhyan Kaimir plateau, 
4. The lsst Cengus classes the Bhars under the main sub-castes 
of Bharadwaj, Kanaujiya, and Rajbhar. We 


Toternal etractare. 
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castes the Hela of Benares, the Goriya of Jaunpur; in Ghazipur, 
the Baltent, Dhelphor, Dhongiya, Kharwira, Khutant, Kinwar, 
Kuntcl, Maunas, Pataun, Sarpos; in Halla, the Dhelphor and 
Kulwant; in Faizabid, the Bhagta, Gangoha, and Raédas; and in, 
Bahraich, the Patolbans, The Bhars of Mirzapur narae threo 
endogamous sub-divisions—Bhar Bhuinhar, Rajbhar, and Dusidha, 
The local Pasis represent the Bhars as merely a sub-caste of their 
tribe; but this is denied by the Bhars themselves. Tho Bhar 
Bhuinbar assert that they are the remnant of the ruling race 
among the Bhars, In support of this they wear the sacred thread, 
and have begun generally to call themselves Strajbansi Rajputs. 
The other Bhars, they say, ae the descendants of a single preg- 
nant woman who es¢aped the general massacre of the trib» hy the 
Turks or Muhammadans, The Dusidha Bhais are not acknow- 
edged hy the Dusidhs themselves, but the Bhars claim them as a 
regular sub-caste, 

5, Bhare have the usual rule of exogamy, that is they will not 
intermarry in their own family or in that of 
their maternal uncle and father’s sister until 
for or five generations have elapsed. They prefer to marry in 
those families wth whom they Lave ben aveustomed for yencia- 
tions tocatand smoke, In Gotakhpur the usual sevenfold diyi- 
sion is made up of the Bhar, Rajhhai, Musuhar, Godiya, Chain, 
Patiwan, and Tiyar, in which we have several different, but possibly 
originally cognate taibes mixed up, In Azamgarh' they name 
several sub-castes—Rhar, Rajhhar, Biyar, Patrwan, Bind, uo 
Jonkaha or “leech-finders,” Of these the Bind and Biyar aro 
practically independent castes, and have here been accordingly 
treated (separately. In Azamgarh the Bhars are reckoned outcasta, 
but tho Rajbhar are counted among Hindus. There the special 
title of the Rajbhars is Patait, and of the common Bhars Khuntait, 
The latter rear pigs, which the former do not, These divisions 
intermarry, bat the families who do not keep pigs will not marry 
with those who do. Intercourse between the sevesis regulated hy 
no strict rule, If an unmarried girl intrigue witha clansman they 
are marned after a fine is exacted from the girl’s father by the 
tribal conncil, A man may take a sccond wife in the lifetime of 
the first, with her consent, which is geuerally given, as it relieves 
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ber of housenola work. In Azamgarh the tendency seems to be 
towards monogamy, and a second marriage is allowed only when the 
first wife is barren, insane, or hopelessly diseased. When a second 
wife is taken she is usually a younger sister or close relation of the 
first, Coneubinage is not permitted. They have a strong repre- 
sentative council (panehdyat), which is presided over by a chairman 
(chaudhari), whoee office is hereditary, The council deals with 
offences in connegtion with marriage and caste usages, Lllegiti- 
mate childien by women of other castes follow the caste of tho 
father, but are not allowed to eat, smoke, or intermarry with legiti- 
mate Bhars, Widow marriage is permitted. Widows generally 
marty widowers, The levirate is permitted but not enforced. 

6, In the mariage of a widow by sagdi the bridegroom, accom- 
panied by his friends, goes to the house of 
the widew, where he pays a nominal cum 
as the bride-price. They are all entertained on pork, boiled 
rice, and pulse, The bride is dressed in ornaments and 
clothes provided by her suitor. Next morning he brings her 
home and annonnees the union by feeding his clansmen. If he bo 
not a widower he has to perform a special ceremony, Tho bride 
and Iidegroom sit opposite each other, and a silver ring is placed 
between them, The Pandit repeats some verses, during the recital 
of which the bridegroom marks the ring five times with red lead. 
He then puts on the ring, and never takes it off during his life. 
Girls are usually inarried at the age of five or seven, In Azamgarh 
marriages are reported to take place usually when the girl is nine 
years of age. A girl above ten is known ss rajaswali, and it is a 
disgrace not to have her married. ‘The bride-price payable by the 
friends of the bridegroom is two-and-a-half rupees and a sheet for 
tae bride. Tm Azamgath no bride-price is paid, and if the bride- 
groom’s family is poor his friends contribute something to the 
marriage expenses, which is known as tilak. Any serious physical 
defect. appearing in either party after marriage is recognised as a 
valid ground for divorce. A wife cannot be divorced except for 
adultery with 9 stranger to the vaste. The divorce must be with 
the leaye of the tribal council, who will accept no evidence short of 
that of actual eyewitnesses, Marriage negotiations are caried on 
by the maternal uncle of the buy. When the match is scttled the 
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bride’s father goes to the boy’s house and gives him a rupee. Then 
ona fixed day he returns with some of his clansmen “to drink 
water” (pin: pias Hd din). A square (chawk) is formed in the 
eourt-yard, in which the boy and his future father-in-law sit oppo- 
site each other. The bride’s father marks the boy’s forehead with 
rice and curds, and he and his party are entertained on rice, pcrk, 
gost’s flesh, and wine, On this day, with the approval of the 
Pandit, the wedding day is fixed. The ritusl is of the usual type. 
It begins with the matmangar, or collection of earth, as practised by 
allied castes. Then the pavilion (mdnro) is set up at both houses, 
in which a plough-share and plantain stems are fixed, near which 
the family rice-pounder and corn-mill are placed, That day the 
Pandit makes the boy wear an amulet to keep_off evil spirive. 
This contains some mango Jeayes, an iron ring, and some mus 
tard seed, Next follows the anointing (wétann:), and the sacrifice 
of a young pig to Agwan Deva, the Panchonpir, and Philmati 
Devi. At the last Census 25,069 people recorded themselves as 
worshippers of Agwin Deva. According to Mr Baile the word 
means “a leader and may be the priest (pajdrt) .n any temple, 
One District, note states that Agwan is a disease godling, the son of 
Raja Ben, and, therefore, brother to the seven small-pox sisters.” 
With many of the lower castes to the east of the province he seems 
to be connevied with the worship of fie (ag#2) in the form of the 
Aoma, The higher class Bhats sacritice a goat instead of a pig to the 
Panchonpir. As the procession starts the usual incantation cere- 
mony (parachhan) is done by the boy’s mother. The rest of the 
ritual is of the usual type. At the bride’s door the Pandit worships 
Gauri and Ganesa, and the pair, with their clothes knotted together, 
move five times round the centre pole of the shed. Next follows 
the ceremony in the retixing room (tohabar), where jokes are played. 
on the boy by the bride’s father’s sister, who will not desist until 
she gets a present, The rest of the ceremonial is of the customary 
type. 

7, During pregnancy the oldest woman in the family waves a 
pice or a handful of grain oyer the woman’s 
head, and vowe to offer a pig to Birtiha 
(who is regarded as a village deity, #14), and to Phiilmati Devi, if 
the confinement is easy, The Cham4in midwife cuts the cord with 
asickle and buries it in the delivery room: a fire is lighted over 
it, and kept burning during the period of pollution, After the sixth 
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day ceremony ( chhaths) the barber’s wife takes the place of the 
midwife. The birth pollution ceases on the twelfth day (barsAi) 
when the father offers a pig and some "wine to Birtiha Deva. On 
sher firet visit to the well thé mother worships it and lays a little 
washed tice (achAat) on the platform. The husband does not cohabit 
with lis wife for six months after herconfinement.! ‘he only 
initiation ceremony is the usual ear-boring (anchhedan, kanbedha), 
which is done at the sge of five or six. After thie the child must 
observe the caste rules of food. 

8, ‘Ihe dead, except those who are unmarried or those dying of 
cholera or small-pox, are cremated. The 
others are buried or their corpses thrown into 
running water. Within six months they s1e cremated in effigy 
with the usual mitual, The death pollution lasts ten days, during 
which, daily, the chef mourner pours water on a bunch of kusa 
grass fixed in the giound on the edge of » tank as a dwelling place 
for the disembodied spint. He also daily Jays out a little food for 
the ghost. They shave on tho tenth day and offer -sacred balls 
(ponda) in the usual way. On that day uncooked grain (sidha) is 
given to Brahmens, and the clansmen are fed on pork, boiled rie, 
and wine. 

9, Bhars are haidly ever imtiated into any one of the regular 
Hindu sects. Their tribal deities are Agwan 
Deva, Philmat: Bhaw4ni, the Panchonpir, 
generally represented by Parhar, and a deified ghost known as 
Banru Bir. The Panchonpi: are worshipped in the montba of Jeth 
or Kuéar with fowls and cakes (malida), The other deities requre 
the sacrifice of a mg or goat and an oblation of wine. In Gorskh- 
pur the tnbal godlings are Kilka aud Kashi Das Babs, a deifed 
Bhd., His platform is in a jungle in the Deoriya Tahsil. There 
they go once a year to worship him with an offering of cakes, rice, 
milk, and curds. Kahka is woshipped in the house or in the field 
when it is ready for the sowing of the spring ciop. Her favourite 
offering is @ young, fat pig. According to Mr. Baillie, Kashi Dia 
is particularly worshipped by Ahira in the Eastern Districts, It is 
uncertam whether in life he was a Brahman or an Ahir, His 
yotaries number, aceording to the last Census returns, 172,599." 
They have the ususl feast to the dead in Kuar. Their religions 
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duties are done by Brahmans of the low village class, They observe 
the festivals of the Phagna, Dasami, Diwali, Kajari, Khichari, and 
Tij. A special sacrifice of a pig is made to the evil spirits who 
reside in the old fig trees of the village. This is done in Aghan. 
Some go to Gaya to perform the sréddha ceremony. The pipal tree 
is regarded as the abode of Vasudeva, and women. bow and cover their 
faces as they pass it, 

10, Women are tattooed on the arms. A pig or an ass is re- 
garded asa lucky meeting omen. Women 
wear glass bangles (céiré) on the wrist, bead 
necklaces, nose rings, (nathiye), ear ornaments (karanpédt), and 
anklets (pairé). Men wear a gold com (modar) rownd the neck, 
Children have two names, one giyen by the Pandit, which is kept 
secret, and the other, for ordmary use, selected by the parents. They 
swear on Ganges water, on the head of a son, and standmg in water, 
and in the phrases Rima hriya, Rima aduhit, Ganga mit kriya, 
Bhawant kiya. They Welieve in magic and wircheraft, but do not 
practice these arts themselyes, They beheve in demoniacal posses- 
sion and the Evil-eye, and in such cases call in an Ojha to treat the 
patient. They will not hill the cow. They will not touch a Dhobi, 
Hela, Dom, or Dharkér, nor the younger brother’s wife, nor the 
wife of the senio: brother-ir-law. They will not eall their wives by 
their name, They drink hquor freely and eat the flesh of goad, 
sheep, deer, ete-, Lut they will not eat the meat of the cow, crocailile, 
monkey, horse, jackal, or fowls. Durmg the fortnight in Kufir 
sacred to the worship of the sainted dead (pitra paksha), they ab- 
stain from meat, Amony themslyes they use the salutation salam, 
and address other low castes in the form 2tém ! Rdm / which is also 
used to the father-in-law of their daughters, Women who assist the 
men in work are treated fairly well. They cat Aachchi and pakki 
cooked by Brahmans. Like all Himdus they cat pakéi cooked by 
Halwiis or Chhatris, and, in fact, all Vaisyas, except Kalwirs, 
Doms, Dhurkare, and similar menials, eat AackeAé eooked by them, 

1€. They are usually employed as day-labourets and plough- 
men A few are teuants without occupancy 
rights. Some of them have rather an equi- 
vocal reputation, They are occasionally burglars and field thieves, 
and they have been known to combine for road robbery and dacoity, 
The Bhars of Bhadohi, in the Mirzapu: District, are nothing short 
of a pest totheir respectable neighbours at harvest time, and much 
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of the lsbour spent on ficld watching is due to their depredations. 
Of the Oudh“Bhars' it is said—“In appearance they resemble 
low caste Hindus, Koris, and Chamars ; and I have not notited any 
Mongolian traits in their physiognomy. They have, however, one 
striking peculiarity in common with the Thirus—their hatred of 
the cultivated plain, When land has attained a certain pitch of 
cultivation they always leave it for some less hospitable spot, and 
their lives are spent in wandering from jungle to jungle. They 
commence the struggle with nature, and after the first and most 
difficult, victory over disease and wild beasts, leave it to the Kurmis 
and Ahjiis to gather the fruits of their desultory energy. They are 
very timid, very honest and keen sportsmen, untiring in pursuit, 
and excellent shots with their long gans. They show the influence 
of orthodox Himduism in sparing the nilgii, but are fond of the 
flesh o£ pigs, washing down their feasts with copious draughts of 
spirits of rice ur mahna.” They offer goats to Samui, and decapitate 
chickens hefore the snake god Karé Deo, Their worship of Bans- 
pati Mfi is more Hindu in its character, and their pure offering 
of grain and clarified butter are handed over to be eaten by a 
Brihman, The worshippers of Banspati Mdi aveording to the last 
Census returns amounted to 16,159 persons. Marriages aro con- 
tracted without the intervention of a Pandst, and with the rites in 
use among other low castes, suchas Koriyand Chamirs. With a 
magnificent assumption of rights not recognised by our law, a 
bride’s father makes over in gift (sanz7/ap) to the bridegroom a 
small patch of forest to clear and cultivate.*, 


Distribution of the Bhars according to the Census of 1891. 
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Bhéradwaj.—(Sanskrit, Bhéradwaja, Bharsdwaja, bringing or 
bearing food; a skylark.)—A emall sept of Rajputs. It is a 
+ Common appellation for Brahmanical and other gotras, 
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Bharbhfinja’—-(Sonskrit bérashira, a frying pan; déry, to 
fry.)—The caste of grain parchcre, They are aleo known as Bhdj, 
Bhujua, snd Bhurji. As s purely oceupational tribe their sub- 
divisions are somewhat confused. At the last Census they were 
recorded under no less than three hundred and sixty-four sub- 
castes for the Hindu and forty for the Muhammadan branch. 
These are of the familar type. Some illustrate some real or 
supposed connection with other castes and tribes, such as the 
Bhadaunya, Chaubé, Chaubin, Kanjar, Kiyasth, Khatri, Lodhi, 
Rathaur, Baddbik, Teliyabans, and the like, Others are local sub- 
divisions like Audhbasi, Batham (of Srfvasti), Bhatnagar, Desi, 
Gangapfri, Hamirpunys, Kananjiya, Jaunpuriya, Mathuriya, and so 
on, The last Census classifies them under the main heads of Bhat 
nigar, Jagjadon, Kaithiya, Kandu, Rathaur, Saksena, and Sribastab. 
Of these, ly far the most numerous are the Kanaujiyas and Sakeonas, 
The Bhatnigar are said to derive their name from the old town of 
—— 

* Based on looat enguition Mirzapu¥ Inspector 
‘et Bobools, Bareilly agd Agra, Me W.EOM, Seon none pa rid Wiyas 
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Bhatner in the Bikaner State; the Tagjadons ascert a connection 
with the Jédon Rajputs; the Kaithiya with Kayasths, as the 
Bhujaris of the Dakkhin say they ave Kayasths from Upper 
Tndia;! the Kandu is usually treated as s separate caste; the 
Rathaur claim descenf from the Rajput iribe of that name; tho 
Saksena and the Sribistab are said to be derived from the two 
ancient cites of Sankisa in the Farrukhabid District, and Srivasti 
or Sahet-Mahet in the Gonda District. But this does not 
exhaust the list of the sub-divisions, Thus in Agra, they divide 
themselves into Saksena, Srivistayya or Sribastab, Kandu, Lakhau- 
tiya, Dhankdita or paddy pounders, and Sanksa, who are probably 
identical with the Saksena. In Mirzapur they are sometimes 
called Kandu; but the two tribes are said not to be identical, as 
the real Kéndus do not parch grain at all, and distinguish them~ 
selves from the Bharbh(njas by calling themselves Madhesiya 
Kiindu, or those of “the middle land.” Tere, however, Bhar- 
bhanjas regard Kaéndus as a sub-division of their caste, and say that 
they have really three main sub-divisions—Kanauj‘ya, Kandu, and 
Dhimar, Kanaujiyas have again two sections, Purbiya or Eastern, 
anid Pachhiwiha or Western, and to these the true Bharbhdnjas 
say they belong. These two sections admittedly intermarry ; and 
it is alleged that quite recently, or even occasionally, at present, 
Dhimars aud Kindus intermatry, But. this is more than doubtful, 
In Bareilly, again, there are said to be three endogamous sections, 
Saksena, Kabiriya, and Kandiya, while in Banda the caste is known 
as Kaudaa, Renrkita, or “pounders of the castor-oi] seed,” and 
Tilbirinja, or “parchers of sesamum,” and has three endogamous 
sections—Teliya, Bhunjoa, and Dophansiya, or “ two-noose men,” 
Itthus appears that the internal organisation of the caste is ab 
present in a slate of transition, and that the tendency ic to break 
up into an inereasing] number of endogamous sections which will 
probably in time form a numer of xo-called separate castes. 

The sections are, as has heen said, almost certainly all endoga- 
mous, and they seem generally to practise 
the ordinary rule of exogamy which bars 
the line of the paternal and maternal uncie avd aunt. Widow mar- 
riage by the forms known as sagd#, &éj, or karo, and the levirate 
preveil. 


Marriage customs. 





1 Lombay Gazetteer, XVI., 60. 
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8, To the east of the Province they are usually of the Vaish- 
nava sect and worship the Panchon Pir and 
So oa Hardiya Deva or Hardaur Lila, the cholera 
godling, whose worshippers at the last Censns amounted to 5,034 
peroms; and worshippers of these two different deities are said 
usually not to intermarry. In Bareilly their tribal godling is 
Chanda Kaitil, of whom nothing appears to be known. In Banda 
and Fatehpur they are said to he generally Siktas and worshippers 
of Devt, Mahadeva, and Mahibir. The offerings consist of rice, 
goats, spirits, flowers, and money. Devi and Mabédeva are wor- 
shipped on Mondays, and Mabhabir on Tuesdays. 

4. They ext goat’s meat and the flesh of deer and similar 
animals, except when they have Leen regru- 
Jarly initiated or have taken the vow of a 
Bhayat. All high castes can cat pac#i from their hands, and 
Kahrs and Njis will eat kachosé, They will not eat Zachchi couked 

* any caste but their own, and will take possi cooked by any 
1, Kshatriya, or Vaisya. According to Mr. Hoey! there 
wucknow “three classes of grain parchers. The poorest are 
who merely parch grain for those who bring it. Thuy receive 
av paisa per ser on expensive grain and a quarter paisa per ser 
1 cheap grain. A stage above these are grain-parchers, who buy 
,tain and slure it and sell parched grain, These are termed Char« 
Wanfarosl., Above both of these isa much more comfortable class 
who buy rive in the autumn and store it, They make /di, chiura, 
and £4i, which are in daily demand, and also in special demand at 
the Diwiili and on occasion of fairs, ete. There are some Bhurjis 
especially well-off who have their oven in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of large grain markets, Merchants who import grain treat 
these very liberally, and think nothing of flinging down a couple of 
sere of gram and taking in exchange half a ser of parched grain 
(chavena),” The work they do, and particularly the heavy part of 
it, which consists in sweeping up dry leaves for fuel, tends to lower 
them in popular estimation. It is a favourite curse to wish an 
enemy that he may some day come to stoke the kiln of a grain- 
pacher, and a cummon proverb is Bharbhéujd ki larki keaar hu 
tikd—the grain-parcher’s slut with saffron on her forehoad.’’ 


Sorial customs. 





1 Monograph on Trades and Manufaclura, 76. 
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Bharsaiyan, Bharsiyan.—A sept of Réjputs found in Sul- 
tanpur. The word is a corruption of Bhainsauliyan, or natives of 
Bhainssul, whence the sept derives its origin, They are not shown 
separately in the returns of the last, Census. They are eaid to be 
origmally Chaubins of Mainpuri. Their leader into Cudh was 
Karan Sinh, who married into a Bais family. One of his successors, 
Baz Sinh, was converted to Isl in the seign of Shir Shah, and 
received the title of Khan-i-Azam Bhainsauliyan. His descend- 
ants sre manifestly the Chauhdn-i-nau-Muslim, alluded to in the 
Ain-i-Akbari as occupying the Inhauna Pargana.’ 

Bhat—(Sanskrit, 44a//a, “ lord’ probably connected with 
bhartrt, “a cherisher,” “nourisher’’),—A caste of family bards 
and genealogists. Traditionally they are generally supposed to 
be descended from the intercourse of a Chhatri and a Bribman 
widow. Many legends aro told of theirovigin, Some believe them 
to be “the modern representatives of the Magadha spoken of in 
Mann as the offspring of a Vaisya father and a Kehatriya mother, 
Lassen regards this mythical pedigree as a theorctical explanation 
of the fact that the professional singers of the praises of great men 
had come by Manu’s time to be regarded a distinct class. Zimmer, 
on the other hand, seems to take the tsadition more seriously and 
speaks of the Magadha as » “mixed class,” out of which, a» we 
learn by numerous passages in later writings, a guild of singers 
arose, who devoting thomsolves to the deeds of the Kosala-Videha 
and Kuru Panchiila may have laid the foundation of the epic 
poeme,”* Sir John Malculm says*:—‘‘ According to the fable of 
their origin, Mahfdeva first created Bhits to attend to his lion and 
bull; but the former killing the latter every day gave him infinite 
vexution and trouble in creating new ones, He, therefore formed 
the Chéiran, equally devout as the Bhai, but of bolder spirit, and gave 
him charge of these favourite animals, From that period no bull 
was cyer destroyed by the sion” By another account.—“ Once spon 
a time Brahma performed a sacrilice when two men sppeared and 
stood before the sacrificial fire, When Mahakali saw thet they were 





+ Sultdnpur Rettlement Report, 178. 

3 Based on enquiries at Mirsepur and notes by Pandit Baldso Prastd, 
Collector, Cawnpur; Baba Jay Gopal Banerji, RAs Bareli. Bitm Mal 
Severson Jadge, Konrh, Mirzapor; Bibq Sinwsl Dia, Deputy 

fardoi. - 

4 Risley, Tribes and Castes, 1,,98- 

4 Centrat Indio, 1f., 18%, 
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dying of thiret she gave them suck from her breasts, and named 
them Magadba and Sita. Ths Magadha Brihmans settled in the 
East and the Bhat Brahmans are their descendants; the Sita 
settled in the West, and from them’sprang the Bhats,” By another 
legend, when Kal destroyed the Rakshasas she formed a figure 
out of her sweat and breathed life into it, so that it mght record 
he: victory, 

2. Again, accoding to Mr Nesfield, the Bhits ure an “ offshoot 
from those scoularised Biihmans who frequented the courts of 
ptinces and the camps of warriors, recited theu praises in publo, 
and kept records of their genealogies. Such without much variation 
is the fiction of the Bhat at the present day. The ancient epic 
known as the Mahabharata speaus of a band of bards and eulo~ 
gists marchmg in front of Yudhishthna as he made his progress 
fiom the field of Kurukshetia towards Hastinapur. But these 
very men are spoken of m the same poem as Brahmans. Nothing 
could be more natural than that, as time went on, these courtier- 
pests should nave lwcome hereditary bards, who receded from the 
parent stem and founded a new caste bound together by mutual 
interests and sympatiues, There are several facts in support of 
this theory, that one of the sub-castes 1s called Batam or Biram 
Bhat; that some Gaur Brahmans still act as bards and genealo- 
mets; that the Bhat still weais the sarcd thread, and is addressed 
by the lower caste by the Brahman title of Mabaraja; and lastly, 
that hy an obvious suivival of Brahmanical titles, the Bhat’s em- 
plover is called yaymév, “he who gives the sacrifice,’ while the 
Bhit himself 1s called pagwaydjak o1 ydchak, “ the pricet by whom 
the sacrifice 1 performed.” To this Mr, Risley objects that “if 
the Bhfts of the present day are descended solely from a class of 
degraded Brahmans, if, m other words, they ate a homogeneous 
offshoot from the pnestly class, how do they come to have a number 
of sections which are certainly not, Bidhmamcal,and which appear 
rather to .esemble the territorial exogamous gioups vommon among 
the Rajputs? Brahmans, however degraded, hold fast to their 
characteristic series of eponymous sections, and I know of no case 
in which it can be shown that they have adopted section names of 
8 different type. On the other hand, there is nothing specially im- 
Probable in the conjecture that Rajputs misy have taken up the 
Profession of hard to the chiefs of their tribe, and thus may, in course 
of time, have become incorporated in the Bh&f caste It will be 

Vox. IL. 
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seen thet this solution of the difficulty in no way conflicts with 
Mr, Nesfield’s view, but taerely modifies it by introducing a second 
factor into the formation of the caste. Mr. Nesfield regards the 
Bhits as a homogeneous funetional group thrown off by the 
Brahmans. I look wpon them as a heterogeneous group made up 
of Brahmans and Rajputs welded together into one caste by virtue 
of their exercising similar functions, I may add, however, that the 
inviolability of the Bhat’s person, which was admitted in Western 
India towards the end of the last century, makes rather for Mr. 
Nesfield’s view than for mine; while the theory of Roth and 
Zimmer, that the first germ of the Brahman caste is to be sought 
in the singers of Vedic times, may perhaps be deemed to tell in the 
same direction.” At the last Census the Bhats were recorded under 
no less than nine hundred and mxty-right sub-castes for the Hindu 
and one hundred and sixty-one for the Muhammadan branch, The 
analysis of the sub-castes goes on the whole to support Mr. Risley’s 
theory. We find very few distinctively Brahmanical titles, such 
as Acharya, Bharadwaja, Dikshit, Gangaputra, Gaur, SAndilya, 
Sfraswata, or Saiwariya, but many either of purely local ongm, 
such as Bhatnagar, Dakkhinwar, Dulpuriya, Dlliwél, Hamirpuri, 
Hastinapuri, Jaisway, Jaunpuriya, Mathunya, and the like; and 
many derived from the names of existing Rajput or other tribes, 
such os Bargijar, Bargy4n, Bhadauriya, Bundel, Chandrabanei, 
Kachhwaha, Rathaur, Sakarwar, and so on. 

8. The structural division of the caste is not very well defined. 
At the last Consus in these Provinces they 
were recorded under nine main endogamous 
sub-castes ; Bharadwaja, “the lsik, the bringer of food,” which is 
8 gotra title common to Brahmans spd other castes; Biram or 
Briéhman Bhats; Dasaundhi, of which there are at least two deriv~ 
ations, either from the Hindi daaaun#A, or “receiver of tithes, ”” or 
Sanskrit dasa-vandika, in the sense of “reader of the stars,’ “am 
astrologer,” which is more probable; Gajbbim; Jaga (Sanskrit 
yakshya, “to be sacrificed or worshipped”) ; Keliya ; Mahipitra; 
Ris; and Rajbhit. Among the sub-castes locally important | we 
find in Bulandshabr the Sapahar; in Mathura, the, Barwirs % in 
Etawah, the Athsaila and Barwa; in Cawnpnr, the Léhauri ; in 
Allahabad, the Gangwér ; in Ghinpur, the Bandijan ; in Axamgarh, 
the Lakhauriya: in Undo and Sitapur, the Kananjiya: in Bad 
Bareli, the Amlakhiya: in Faizabid, the Athmsils, Bandijax 
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Dakkhinwir, and Gangwétr ; in Gonda, the Basoriya; in Sultinpnr, the 
Gadh, Gangwar, Madhuriys, and Rana ; in Partabgarh, the Gadhwa, 
Gangwar, snd Jujhaina; in Barabanki, the Basodhiya. Sir H. M. 
“Elliot has given a very complete account, of the Bhits in these pro- 
vinces :— By some tribes the Bhat and Jaga are considered synony- 
mous, but those who pretend to greater accuracy distinguish them 
by calling the former Birmbh&t or Badi, and the latter Jagabhat, 
‘The former reate the deeds of ancestors at weddings and other 
festive oceasions ; the latter keep the family records, particularly of 
Rajputs, and are entitled by mght of succession to retain the office, 
whereas the Birmbhits are hued and paid for the particular occasion, 
Jayabhats pay visits to ther constituents every two or three years, 
and receive perquisites to which they are entitled. After recording 
all the larths which have taken place since their last tour, they are 
remanerated with rupees, cattle, or clothes, aveording to the ability 
of the registermg patty Those of the North-Western Rajputs 
generally reside between the Lorders of Rajputéna and the Delhi 
terntory, Many also live at Daranagar on the Ganges, and trayol 
to the remote East to collect thei fees ; whereas the Birm) bats are 
resident im towns and do not emigrate periodically, Both of these 
classes are held m the same dicad for their evactions, which we 
satisfied by thei cunctrtnents for fear of beiug lampooned and paraded 
im effigy before the othe: members of the family, Several com- 
munities of Bliats reside in the north of Oudh, and a few are scat- 
teted over these Provinces. In Rohilkhand the occupation of Blits 
as Waids w frequently usurped Ly Gaur Brihmans. There are 
several sul-divisions of the Bhits of these provinces, and an attempt 
1s somet mes made, as with many other classes, to reduce them 
to the defimte numler of seven, o1z,—Athsaila, Mabdpitra, 
Keliya, Mamnpunwila, Jangira, Bhatara, and Dasaundhi. But 
there are several which are fot included under these heads, as 
Chaurdsi, Gajbhim, Chungelé, Gujariwila, Sikatpuriya, Nagauri, 
Barua, ete, which shows that the classification mto seven is not 
correct, 
4, Thig, however, dees not exhaust the sub-dvisions of the 
Bhats. Phys, in Mirzapur, they are divided mto the Jagawa or 
Jaga, Barpagwa, “those who wear « large turban,” Phalwatiya, 
“of the flower garden,” Dasaundhi, Kaviraj, or poets, Kewat 
ké Bhat, or those attached to the Kewat caste, and the Musalmau, 
The Hinda Bbats have, besides, a number of gofras or sections which 
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are identical with those of Brahmans, The Dassundhi, again, who 
call themselves Jasaundhi, end derive their name from the Hindi 
jae, Sanskrit, yasaa, “glory,”’ are sub-divided into Kalea, Patha, 
and Kulin, In Hardoi they give their sub-divisions as Keliya,” 
Mahaptia or “prime minister,” Athsaila, Bhéradwija, Mohan- 
wirut, Bhatura, Changelé, and Brabmbhit, In Baé Bareli they 
give their sub-divisions as Banswanya, Mahapitra, Keliya, 
Athsaila, Gajbhim, Gohorwariwal, Jaisan ka Bnatia, Pihaniwal, 
Mainpuri ké Bhitra, Pitarpuri Rauwa, Senbasiya, Kuttaha, 
Dospunya, Pipariha, Dukenha, Gangwar, Bhagtaha, Majh- 
ganwiya, Sirohiwil, Labanwal, Nagrauiyén, Ghoraha, Nabi- 
nagar ka langota, Gaihwapiri, Chaurasiya, and Katiha. These 
wre said to be exogamous sections, many of which are of the terri- 
torial type, Among these the Keliya, Mahapatra, Banswarfya, 
Athsaila, Gajbhim, Gohorwanwél, and Jaisari ka Bhitra aie re- 
garded as supenor and practise a form of hypergamy, taking brides 
from the other sections, Lut not giving them their daugnters in 
return. In Bareilly, again, thee are two sub-divisions of the 
Jaga sub-caste who me Muhammadans—the Saihé tin ghar or 
“three and a half houses, ” and the Das ghar or “ten houses,” of 
whom the former practise hypergamy with the latter, 

5, Where there are” exogamous sections or golra¥ the rule of 
exogamy follows the standard formula as in 
the case of the higher castes ; in other places, 
as in Mirzapur, they will not marry their sistei’s daughter, father’s 
sister’s daughter, lnother-in-law’s daughter maternal uncle’s 
daughter, or any member of their own family (fwd). They can 
mary a sister-in-law, but not if she be older than the first wife, 
because, by vittue of the giving away of the bride (kanyddan), the 
younger sister is considered daughter of the elder. Marriage is 
carried out in infancy, and it is only when the parents are very poor 
that the marriage of a daughter is deferred until puberty, and then 
it involves tocial discredit, It is usual for parents to give a dowry 
with the bride, which becomes the property of the bridegroom’s 
parents, Some of the poorer Bhits take a bride-ptice; but this 
is considered disgraceful, This payment, however, appears to be 
generally given by old men or widowers who would otherwise find 
it difficult to marry, Widow marriage and the levirate are both 
probibited, 
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6. All the domestic ceremonies are of the orthodox type. When 
a son is bom the Nandi mukhk aréddha is 
performed, and in marriage the giving away 
*of the bride (4anydddn) is the binding pait of the ceremony, They 
follow the ordinary Hindu law of inheritance. 
7. Those in the Eastern Districts have an absurd story that 
‘The Muhammadan they were in the seivice of Chait Sinh and 
Bae were forcibly converted to Islam by Mr, 
Jonathan Duncan in revenge for some advice they gave to vheir 
master. Others to the West say that they were converted by the 
orders of Shahib-ud-din Ghai, They practise a curious mixture of 
Hindu and Muhammadan mites. At marriage they call ina Pandit, 
collect. the eacred earth (matmangar), erect a marriage shed, give 
awtly the bride, and make the pan perform the usual cireumambu- 
lations. When this is all over they send for the Qézi, and the 
nikéh is read in the usual Muhammadan fasion. They are a 
miserable sort of people, who wane: about emgmg at respectable 
houses. They are moe violent and abusiye in their language uf not 
suitably rewarded than then Hindu biethien. In Mirzapur they 
have exogamous sub-divisions, such as Jaga, Kanjriwdl, or those 
attached 19 the Kanjar vagrants, Khawani, Réjbhat, aud Bandijan, 
In some places the ulle of Jaga seems to be appropriated to them, 
They circamewse the boys and buy thei dead in the usual 
Mubammadan fashion, bat they do a sort of srddd4a and pay 
annual worship to the spitts of the dead as Hindus do, 
8. The Hindu Bhats are orthodox Hindus. They are usually 
Tho rolyson of the either Vaishnavas or Saktas. In Mirzapur, 
ios a they worship, in addition to the ordinary 
gods, of whom the most veneiated is Siva in the form of Gauripati, 
Baré Bir, Mahabiv,and Sarda. Baré Bir, who appears to be the 
deified ghost of some werthy of the tribe, is honoured by making 
plastered square in the court-yurd and placing within it a lighted 
lamp. To Gauripati they offer a burnt sacrifico (hom) and some. 
sweets (addy) on the last day of Baixikh in the family kitchen, 
Mahébis is worshipped on a Tuesday in the month of Baisikh by 
painting # represtntation of him on the back of a brass tray with 
ted lead, This is placed on a stool, and the eldest male or female 
member of the family bathes, marks his or her forehead with sandal, 
and offers to the god sweet cakes (rot), laddu sweetmeate, a 
Brabmsnical thread (jaxed), garlands of flowers, a small loin cloth 
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{lengo'?), and a head-dress (pdé2). Then a fire enorifice (hom) is 
made, and the articles offered sre distributed among the members of 
the family. By the Gensns Returns only 881 persons have recorded 
themselves as exclusive worshippers of Mahabir ; but this is made up) 
for by 957,493 worshippers of Hanuman. Sfrda is a corruption 
of the name of the goddess Saraswati, the patroness of learning ; 
she is not: worshipped in any systematic way, but is invoked when- 
ever they commence their recitations. The Census shows that 
Saraswati has 5,311 exclusive woishippers. In eommon with many 
of the lower castes, they also worship Birtiya on a Wednesday in the 
month of Aphan, A Chamir Ojha is selected, and be in front of 
the house makes a sacrifice of a young jig and some turmeric. The 
head of the victim is buried deep m the giound, aud the rest of the 
meat is taken by the Ojha, who also gets some uncooked giain end 
afew pice. Their other domestic caremonies are done by Sarwatiya 
Bribmans. In other parts of the Eastern Districts they worskip 
Bhawani and Deyi, particularly when epidemic disease prevails, 

9. No account of the Bhats would be complete without some 
reference to the Chirans, though they ae 
hardly to be found in this part of India, In 
Gujarat they are Vaishnavas, and find employment in the Courts of 
Native Princes or in the families of private gentlemen. Many go 
from place to place and earn a hving by reciting the pedigrees and 
family achievements of those from whom they ask alms. Thry 
wear on their persons a variety of ornaments, such as the earring, 
necklace, anklets, ete. and by way of arme they carry a sort of 
sword. They are cultivators and have enough money to lend at 
interest. There are not a few who stand security for a consideration. 
They are a warm-blooded and passionate people, as many acts of 
theirs in past times testify.'! They had, some years ag, a ready 
way of oxtorting money, or the fulfilment of a pledge made to them. 
Tf a man refused to keep a promise made to them they brought o 
girl or an old woman of their family to tho house of the defaulter 
and threatened to kill or did actually kill her. Not a century ago 
the faith placed in the word of a Bhat was perhaps the only way of 
obtaining the feeling of security necessary to conduct business of 
any kind. All men, from the prince to the peasant, trusted to the 
Bhat or Chiran that he would keep his word or die. Soon after the 
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{advent of the British the use of this intermediary collapsed, and the 

‘toad pointe in his character came into sclief ; but his good work in 
past times should not be overlooked, By violent threats to kill some 
niember of their family, the Bhats for a long time, and up to quite 
recent times, were able to extort money or the accomplishment of 
any promise mude to them; but the lefe Mahaifja Khandé@ Rao 
enacted a special provision of law to meet these cases of extortion, 
and put an end to them, The Bhat. women areas bold, voluble, and 
ready in retort as the men, Whena Bhat woman passes a male 
easte-fellow on the road, it is the latter who raises a piece of cloth to 
his face till the woman 14 ont of sight. 

10. The Charans,! as they are called, still fill a large place in 
the society of Western India, though them servives as bards and 
genealogists are less mm demand than they were in the old days 
They arc, nevertheless, considered, fiom their calling, to bear a 
sacred character, and any injury done to one of them will bring 
down an anathema on the head of the evil-doer, which nu amount of 
penance will wash away. The awe they inspite is as great with 
the Réjput chief as with the illiteate Bhil. They are also the, 
principal carriers of the country, and as such enjoy immunity from. 
taxation, » which the rest of the community have to submit. When 
the Charan cannot obtam what he wants, or considers he has been 
unjustly dealt with, he will resort to what is known as tragya, or 
self-sacrifice, by cutting or wounding himeelf, or perhaps wkmg the 
life of some member of his family, im order that the blood of the 
victim may rest upon the head of his oppressor ; and so great is the 
dread inspired by even the mere threat, of carrying ont this act thet 
a ready acquiescence is generally given to all demands. The death 
of a Charan by his own hands woull be considered hy the outside 
world a sort of exeommnnication of the chief, agamnet which the 
latter would find it almost hopeless to contend, Molding such a 
formidable weapon over the heads of all alike, high or low, the 
Charan becomes overbearing and avaricious, and cunseqnently they 
sre a class difficult to manage. Members of the tribe are to be 
found travelling over the length and breadth of India, with their 
droves of pack-bullocks, by means of which, notwithstanding the 
increased mileage- of railways of late years, a great part of the 
enormous trade of that vust continent is still transported to ite 


1 North: Fndian Notes und Querées, Jnly 1898. 
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destination. It might have been thought that the railway would have 
materially reduced their profits, and slthvugh it has curtailed the 
sphere of their operations, it has obliged thera to open up fresh lines 
of traffic, and to become feeders to the various lines of railway. 
Salt, grain, and seeds form the principal articles of transport by 
means of their caravans. The loads are carried in strong thick bags 
thrown across the hacks of the bullocks without any rope or etrap 
to fasten them, but merely balanced on them, and after the day’s 
march is over the Lags are piled in stacks, around which the Naik, 
his family, and companions keep guard during the night, although 
the sacred calling of tribe and the dread of their anathema are quite 
sufficient to insure them immunity from all plunderers, There is 
no mote picturesque sight than one of (hese large caravans wending 
its way along the high road. The men and women are invamably 
on foot and distributed along the drove of bullocks, re-loading a 
‘beast: which may have thrown his pack, or balancing and adjusting 
another as the case may be, The men with their large, loosely- 
folded turbans, white flowing robes, many of them with necklaces, 
generally of gold, abont their person, form a pleasing contiart to 
the women in their bughtly-colourel garments, with laige conical 
caps adorned with gold and silver chains and small }ells, from which 
is pendant a hght richly-coloured scarf hanging gracefully oyer the 
shoulders, Tall and upught in figure, lithe and achive, often with 
pleasing featuies and not an over-lark thin, her pettivoat of one 
colour, her boddive sf another, but somewhat brighter, her jet-black 
hair bound up and entwmed with gold and silver coins, her arms. 
encasedl from wrist to elbow in bracelets of white and colowed ivory, 
bangles of silver on her ankles, and the high conical cap profusely 
ornamented on her head, the matron presents a picture whirh once 
seen is not casily forgotten. As bard of the chief, the Charan oevu- 
pies an exalted position, and is one of the retainers always about his 
person, and frequently the medium of communication on difficult 
and delicate missions, such as an alliance in martiage, when he is 
the beaer of the cocoanut, which is the emblem sent on such occa- 
sions, Ho used invarish y to accompany him in all his expeditions 
against his enemies, in order that he might transcribe in glowing 
verse the deeds of prowess dune by his chief and the clan, The 
genealogy of the family is in his keeping, and he can recount from 
memory all the stirring events connected with the history of the 
honsc, which have been orally handed down to him by his father 
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before him, Like the Soald of the ancient Norseman, the bard 
delights in narrating in open darbar when called upon by his lord, 
some inspiring themes connected with the fortunes of the family. 
I is then, surrounded by an admiring and sympathetic audience, 
that he will launch out in the flowery langpage of his country, and 
with magical effect stir the hearts of his listeners with the thrilling 
account of how their ancestors fought im defence of their homes and 
their race, and fell covered with wounds, performing deeds that 
have left them deathless names, and how hy emulating their 
example and treading in their footsteps they will make resplendent 
the blood of their ancient line, All this has in these days become 
utterly unreal, but the respect with which the bard 1s regarded when 
he recalls the most stirring memonies of the 1ace is nof matter for 
surprige, 

11, In social position the Bhat ranke fairly hivh, and is as 
particutar in eating and drinkmg as a Brihman: but he bears an 
indifferent reputation for volubility and abusive language. One 
proverb about them is,— 

Bhit, Bhatiydri, Beswa, Cinon jdt kujit : 
Ald ka ddar haven ; sat na pichhen bat. 
“Pho bard, the inn-keeper, and the harlot are a bad lot: when 
you come they are civil ; when you go they care nothing.” 
Banyak data, Thakurak hin, 
Baudaka pit byddh na chink, 
Bhétak chup, beswoak mail, 
Kahen Ghagh—~pénchon ghar gail, 

“A generous Banya, a mean Rajput, a physician’s on who can- 
tot diagnose disease, a silent Bhat, and an unclean courtesan—all 
five, says Ghagh, are on the road to ruin.” 
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Bhathiyra,'—(Sanskrit, BarieAtakdra, “a preparer of roasted 
and fried meat”).—The keepers of inns and ooxking-houses and 
sellers of tobaceo. Their busmess is the entertairment of travel. 
lers, and their functions thus trench on the occupations of the 
buker (ndndi) ; the preparer and seller of fried meat (habit farosh), 
and the tobacconist (/ambdkuwdln). They trace their origin to 
Salim Shah, son of Shir Shab, who reigned between 1545 and 1552 
A. D., and one tradition makes them out to be the descendants of 
members of the household establishments of Shir Shih.and Salim 
Shih, who, after the overthrow of their masters by Humfyun, were 
doomed to servitude as attendants on travellers. The real name of 
Salim Shah was Jalal or Islam Shih, aud both he und his father 
still lve in the traditions of the people One proverb about them 
is Kya legdya Shir Shak? Kya leydya Salim ShGk ?— In spite 
of their greatness what has Shir Shah or Salim Shah taken with 
him to the giave ?”. Another is Shir Shah ki diirhe bari ya Salim 
Skah ki ?—“ Which had the longest beard, Shir Shah or Salim 
Shih ?”’ é. e., “ What is the uee of arguing over trifles?’” The 
establishment of inns (s@/ at) goas, however, back as far as the reign 
of Chandra Gup:a. The traveller Terry writes ;— In this king- 
dom there are no Innes to entertain travellers; owly in great 
Townes and Cities are faire houses built for their receipt, where 
any passenger may have roome freely, but must Lring with him 
his Bedding, his Cooke and other necessaries,””* 

2, In memory of their traditional origin they have two sub-divi- 
sions known as the Shirshahi and Salimshihi, 
who are distiguished by the women of the 
former wearing petticoats and the latter drawers. Anotber tradi- 
tion, which is apparently based merely on the similarity of name, 
makes them out to be in some way connected with the Bhatti tribe. 
In the cast of the Province there are two sub-divisions—Bhathiyara 
and Hariyira—which differ only in this, that the women of the 
former wear metal bangles (mdtht), and the latter those made of 
glass or lac, Tle Census Returns classify them under fifty-two 
clans, none of wiich are of much local importance, and display a 
curious mixture of Hindu and Muhammadan names, such as Bablim, 


Tribal organisation. 
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Bil, Chauhin, Chiryamir, Jalkhatri, Madariya, Mukeri, Sadiqi, 
Nanbii, Shirfzi, and Sulaimani, 
8. They profess to follow the ordinary Muhammadan lyges of max- 
hiasev ostons riage, of whuch the niZéh is the binding portion. 
The two divisions, Salimshahi and Shirshdhi, are 
said to be endogamous, because the women of the Jatter bear am 
indifferent reputation ; in fact it is alleged that they are prostituted 
both before and after marriage. Dr, Buchanan! says:—“ Many of 
their women, but Ly no means the greater part, refuse no favour to 
2 jiberal oustomer;" snd Forster writes':—“ Tho stationary 
tenants of the serauec, many of them women, aud some of them very 
pretiy, approach the traveller on his entrance, and in alluring 
language describe to him the varied cxoellencies of ther several 
lodgings, ”” The levirate prevails, but is not compulsury on the widow. 
They follow the usual Muhammadan rules of divorce and inheritance, 
4. They aro Muhammadans of the Sunni sect. To the exst 
Religion, of the Province they reverence Ghitz Miyén 
and vhe Panchon Pir, to whom sweetmeats and 
garlands of flowers are offered on the first Sunday in the month of 
Seth, They bnry their dead and offer to the spirits of deceased 
ancestors veriicoll: (siwatydn), and bread on the ’ Id and the dalwa 
sweetmeat on the Shab-i-barat. In former times, it is said, they 
used to consult Brahmans in fixing an auspicious day for mar~ 
Tiagee—a practice which appears now to be abandoned. They do 
the usual third day (tia) and fortieth day (chetiam) ceremony for 
the repose of the spirits of the dead, 
5, Besides their special business of entertaining travellers they 
‘Oenriadas also catch fich, and are hence in the west of the 
Province, known as Mahigir or “ fisheatcher,” 
Their women are known as Mehtardm, a sort of mock honorific title, 
Of the Grand Trunk Road Dr. Buchanan writes* :—‘ On the great 
road more attention is shown to the real convenience of travelleys 
than ig any part of India which I have yet visited; and regular 
inns (sarfi, bhatlyarkhana) are kept at convenient distances, 
Ech imerconaists of a number of distinct chambers, which are let 
by the Right to any traveller or company, eight or ten persons 
-_-_ 





i Baatern India, LI, 280. 
? Travels, 1-86, Hobson Jobson, 615. 
* Eastern India, loc. cit, 
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travelling together often occupymg one chamber. The chamber 
usually consists of a wretched straw hut, seven or eight cubits long 
and five or six wide, and is in general totally destitute of furniture ; 
a few only afford a little straw or a mat to sleep on; but some 
kept by obliging nymphs have bedsteads, where favourites are 
received. The Bhathiyiras or keepers are low Muhammadans, such 
attention to strangers being incompatible with Hindu reserve. 
Each keeper, according to lis means, has a number of chambers, 
which are usually disposed in s row (a/ang) ; and in most inns are 
several keepers whose rows of chambers surround squares or wide 
Janes, in which the cattle of carriages of the travellers stand. 
Hindus pay from one to two pice a mht for each chamber, and 
Muhar madans pay double because the Bhathiyfrin cooks for them. 
The keeper generally retails fire-wovd, tobacco, and the charcoal 
balls used in smokmg, and purchases for his guests whatever other 
article they want Some of them also retail earthen ware and 
shoes, Hindus of the Inghest rank can sleep in such places, when 
no pure person will give them accommodation ; but they, of course, 
can receive little or no assistance from the keeper, who cannct bring 
water that his guest will use, nor can the Bidhman cook iu the inn, 
He must go to some pure place, and for that purpose usually selects 
the side of ariver which im this conntry is the most common 
abode of Cloacina”’ In these inns the Bhathiyfra women are said 
often to act as go-betweens (saparda), Some add to their income 
by keeping pony or bullock carts (¢k4a, dahli). 


Distribution of the Bhéthiydras according to the Census of 1891, 
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Distribution of the Bhathiyéras according to the Census of 1891 —conold. 
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Bhatiya.! A tribe of money-deslers and traders found in 
these Provinces only in Mathura, Of those in the Panjab Mr. 
Tbbetson writes :\—“ The Bhatiyas aie a class of Rajputs, onginally 
coming from Bhatner, Jaysalmer, and the Rajputana Desert, who 








1 Hntirely based on s mote by Muvabi Atma Rim, Hoad Master, High School, 
Mathors. 
1 Punjab Kthnography, 297. 
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have taken te domestic puiemts, The name would seem to show 
that they were Bhitis (called Bhatt: inthe Panjab); but be that 
ss it may, their Rajput ongin seems to be unquestioned. They 
are numerous in Sindh and Gujarit, where they sppear to form the 
leading mercantile element, and to hold the place which the Aroras 
occupy higher up the Indus. They have spread into the Panjab 
along the lowe1 valleys of the Indus and Sutlej and up the whole 
length of the Chenib as high as its debouchw into the plains, 
bemg indeed most numerous in Syilkot and Gujarat. They stand 
distinctavely below the Khatn, and perhaps below the Aroia, and 
are forthe most pait engaged in petty shop-keepng, though the 
Bhatiyss of Dehra Ismail Khin are described as belonging to a 
widely-spread and enterprising mercantile community. They are 
often supposed fo be Khatric.andin Jahlam they are said to follow 
the Khatri divisions of Bhau, Bunjahi, Dhaghar, Chirziti, ete, 
They are very strict Hmdus, far more so than the other trading 
classes of the Western Punjab ; and eschew meat and hquor. They 
do not practise widow-mainage.” 
2, The Bhatiyas of Mathwa claim to be descended fom a 
robal tradition of tho Petsonage callel Bhi Sih, from whom 
‘Mathura Bhatiyne they take the name. He was the founder 
of the city and kingdom of Jaysalmer Its 1¢mted that the 
Yaduvansis, 01 descendants of Yadu, engaged ina deadly intestune 
quarrel, and of them only two escaped the general dest: uction—Odbu 
and Bayainibh, The latte: hved at the time at the house of his ma- 
ternal grand father, Raja Bandsura In return for the services which 
Sn Knishna, himself a Yaduvansi, had once iendered to Raja Pa- 
nkshit, in protecting him while stall 1n hus mother’s womb, the latter 
bivught Bajarnibh fiom Banisura’s house and dehvered to him 
the kingdom of Mathura and Indrapiastha Bajarnath ruled wisely 
and protected his eubjects, and raised a temple in honor of Sii 
Krishna at Dwinka. Eighty of bis successors ruled im succession 
at Mathma ; but durmg the reign of the last, Raya Jay Sinh, Raja 
Ajaypal of Biyana mvaded Mathura, and, im the battle which ensued, 
Jay Sh was killed, and ins three sone, Bijaypal, Ajay Raj, and 
Brjay Raj, fled to Karauh. Brjaypél, theeldest of the three, gained 
the kingdom of Karauh, but he quarrelled with his brothers, and 
theyvretued to a forest in the neighbourhood of Karauli, where they 
Aevoted themselves to the worship of Ambim4na Devi, At the end 
of year of devotion, when they failed to propitiate the goddess 
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they determined to gain her favour by offermg their heads to her 
in a furnace (dhaifi), Pleased with this final act of piety the deity 
appeared to them and desired them to crave aboon from her. They 
answered that as Kshatriyas they needed a kingdom. Whereupon 
the Devi ordered Ajay Bij to go towards the West and found a 
kingdom in the Rajputans Desert, and henceforth to call himself 
Bhati Sih, as he bad been saved from the Imrnmg fiery furnace. 
He followed her orde1s and founded the kingdom of Jaysalmer, and 
there established his tribe under the name of Bhattis or Bhatiyas. 

8, Here it may be noted that the Jaysalmer tradition 1s differ- 
ent from this! “ Piyag or Allahabad wasthe cradle of the race, 
after which Mathura remamed the scat of the Yaduvansi power for a 
Jong period On the death of Sn Kuishna, the deified leader of the 
Jadons, fiom whom the Bhatt: Riyputs ciam descent, the tribe be- 
came dispersed ; many of them abandoned Hindustin, among them 
two of the sons of Kiishna, who proceeded noithwaid along the 
Tndus, and settled there. Some time afte: this one of their descen- 
dants bemg defeated and killed ina battle, the tisbe was driven 
southward into the Panjab, where Salvabana, son of Gay, tounded a 
town called after his name, and conquaed the whole region. His 
grandson was named Bhatti; he was a gieat warrior and couquered 
many of the naglbourmy prmces, and fiom hm the pataonyme 
waschanged, and the tribe was hencefu.th distinguished by his name, 
Shortly after tus the tube was again driven southwaid by the King of 
Ghazm, and (rossing the Sutley found refuge in the Indian Wesert, 
which was henceforth to be their home, Tins traditional account 
may represent im outlme the eatly magiations of the Bhatti tribe, 
which may be supposed to have entered India fiom the north- 
west, under hero leaders now deified as the sons of Knshna, and 
ta have settled for some time nu: the Panjab One of the giand 
expeditions of Mahniid of Ghazm was against the aty of Bhattia, 
also called Bhera, which place 1» now said to have been on the left 
bank of the Jehlum, opposite the Salt Range. Mz, E. Thomas 
considers that the four Jast Hindu Kings of Kabul, before the Ghaz- 
navis, insy have heen Bhatiya Rajputs.” 

4, The Mathura story runs thst when the Bhatiyas left their 

Western home and came to Mathura they 
had considerable difficully m finding @fimn- 


Internal organisation. 
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ces for their children, becanse having by this time taken to trade 
the Rajputs of the neighbourhood were unwilling to intermarry 
with them. They accordingly convened a meeting of the caste at 
Multdn, and there consulted learned Brahmans and the books of thé 
law, and it was after great discussion decided that a man might 
marry within his own tribe in a family removed from hinnself by 
forty-nine degrees, and that the famihes thus removed should each 
form a nukh or exogamous group. These nuchs were designated 
after some person, village, or occupation, such as the nukk Raéha- 
riya was named after Raé Hari Singh; R&é Gajariya after the 
village Gajariya, and Raé Tambol after a Tambeli or seller of betel. 
This story describes in a very inteiesting way the manner in which 
new exogamous and endogamous groups are formed. 

5, The following are the names of the Mathura gotras with the 
nukhs which each inelules :— 

(1) Parisara gofra including twenty-three aukhs : -Raé Gaja- 
riya; Raéé Panchloviya ; Ré Palija; RAé Gagla; Ra@ Saraki; RA@ 
Soni; Raé Suphla; Réé Jiya; Rad Mopaya; Réé Ghaga; Rae 
Rika; Ra@ Jaydhan; Réé Korhwya; Raé Kova; Raé Rariya ; 
Raé Kajariya, Rat Sijlalla; Raé Jiydila; RAG Malan; Raé Dhava; 
Raéé Dhtran; Rad Jagia ; Rat Nisat. 3 

(2) Sanras gotra containing eleven wvkiy as follows :-—Raé 
Dutaya; Raé Jabla; Raé Nagobabla ; Raé Sufra; Rié Dhawan; 
Raé Dando; Raé Dhaga; Raé Kandbiya; Ra¢ Udesi; R&é Ba- 
dhicha; Réé Balfyé. 

(3) Bharadwaj gotra with the following eighteen aukhe:—Raé 
Hariya; Raé Padamshi ; R&é Maidaya ; RAé Chandan; Raé Khiyara ; 
Raé Thula; Raé Sodbiya ; Rié Bora; RA@ Mochha ; Réé‘lambol ; 
Raé Lukbanbanta; R4@ Dhakkar; Raé Bhudariya; Raé Mota; 
R&é Anghar ; Raé Dhadhil ; R&é Degehanda; Raé Asar. 

(4) Sudharvans gotia with the following eight nuéhs ;—R&é 
Sapta; Rad Chhachhaiya; Raé Nagara; Raé Gathababla; R&é 
Parmala; Raé Potha; Rié Ponrdhayga ; Rié Mathura. 

(5) Madhobadhas go/ra including the following eleven #ukis :— 
Raé Ved ; R&é Surya; R&6 Gugalgandhi; Raé Naégandhi; Raé 
Panchal ; Raé Phurasgandhi ; Réé Parégfndhi; Raé Jnjargandhi; 
R46 Praima ; Raé Bibal ; RAé Povar. 

(8) Devdas gotra including the following nine nuke :—RAé 
Ramaiya; Réé Pawar; R&é Raja; Raé Parijiya; Ras KapOr; 
Raé Gurugulab ; R&é Dhadhar ; Raé Kartari; Ré@ Kukeur, * 
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(7) Rishivans gofra consisting of the following four nulhs :-— 
Raé Multéni ; R&é Chamuja ; Raé Daiya; R&é Karangona. 
6. The Census Returns supply them with a set of sections most, 
“of which are of the Banya type, such as Agaiwils, Belwar, Bhalé, 
Bhorar, Bhudi, Bohra, Ganr, Jaysalmer, Kain, Madkul, Mahes- 
wari, Marwa1i, Oswal, Palliwal, Rabin. Saliasn. 

. 7. Marriages may take place between members of the same 
gotra, but not of the same ankh, There is 
no exact formula of exopamy; but a roan 
cannot marry among his near relations on the father’s or mother’s 
side, and the same rule apples to women. Differences of religion, 
provided both parties are foliowers of some form of Hinduism, and 
changes of occupation, aie not a ba to mtermarriage; but differ= 
ences of local or geographical posrtion are a bar, — Thus intermar- 
riages between Bhatiyas of Bombay, Kachh, and Gujarat, and those 
of the Panjib, Smdh, and the North-Western Piovimces, are not 
permitted, ‘Thus Bhatiyas may be divided into the following two 
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endogamous groups based on geographical position :—The first group 
eonsists of Kachhis, Ifaliis, Puyas, Kathiiwaris, Gujatitis and 
Bhatiyas of Dharanginw. ‘Ihe second gioup consists of Bhatiyas 
of Jay almer, Sindh, the Panjab and the North-Westem Provinces, 
As a rule no Bhatiya can take a reeond wife in the Ifetime of the 
first, unless she be baiven or unfaithful t+ her husband, in whieh 
ease she will be expelled fiom caste. In no case ean the number 
exceed two, and that himat 1s seldom reached When a Bhatiya hap- 
pens to baye two wives they hive under the same roof and enjoy the 
snme privileges in eyery respect. In the cave of gurls marnage must 
be performed befire the age of twelve . there 15 no time fixed in the 
case of males, Marnage 1s aranged by the tnends in bothsdes, and 
there are no marriage bivkers. The children of both marnages, should 
aman have twu wives, rank equally for purposes of inheritanve. Wi- 
dow marnage is not allowed, and the offspring of an iheit connection 
are not admitted into the caste, and do not rank as heirs to the 
estate of their fether, An unfathful wife 1s excommunicated, and 
80 is a max who openly keeps a conculine, 

8, At the betrothal the father of tke girl sends what is called the 
4agux, consisting of one rupee, a cocvanut, 
anisome coarse sugai, for the boy, which is 
given to bim in the presence of the biethien, who ave invited to be 
ig atéendance, and the betiothal is thus complete. The ceremony 
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presupposes the mutual consent of the patents of the parties, 
Betrothal is generally not reversible, and 1s not annulled except on 
the discovery of some very serious physical defect m either brido or 
bridegioom, and, sf anunlled, the expevses are repaid by the party” 
breaking the engagement, though there 1s no distinct rule on the 
subject. Betrothal may take place any lime before marriage. The 
marriage ceremony 18 of the orthodox type, and the binding part 
of it 18 the givmg away of the bride (Aayyadda) and the perambula- 
tion (pheron phirna) sound the sacred fre, The marriage is complete 
and irreversible when the fourth eircmt is fimshed, Pokharné 
Brihmans act as pnests at marnage and other ceremonies. 

9, The chief ocenpation of the Bhatiyas 1s money-lending, and 
to this they add tiade of all kinde—agneul- 
ture, Jandholding, and Government service. 
Many of them go on expeditions to Aralia, Kabul, Bokhiia, and 
other distant places on busmess. Many m Bombay carry on 
trade with Zanzibar, Java, ud the Malay P-nmeula. Thei seligion 
continues to be mainly Vodik, but some have become followers of 
Vallabhacharya The Bhatryas of these Pyovinces in appearance, 
customs, and diess, strongly resemble Khatats , but between the twa 
castes there seems to be ne real Connection, 


Distribuiton of the Bhatryas according to the Census of 1891. 


Ovoupation 








Inarawr Number, 
Mathura . . . . . . 204 
Cawnpur a ee 5 rs a 1 
VotaL . 265 
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Bhatti—(Sanskrit, déatta, “lnd”).—A Rajput sept OF the 
Panjab branch M1. Ibbetson’ wiites —“ Bhatti, the Panjab form of 
the Rajputéna word Bhat, 1s the title of the great modern representa 
tives of the ancient Yuduyans: Royal Rajput family, descendants of 
Kashna, and therefore of Lanai 1ace Then traditions tell that in 
very ancient times they were diiven across the Indus, but that, 
retuming, they dispossessed the Langah, Joya, and otbus of the 
country south of the Lower Sutlej, some seven centumes ago, and 





1 Payal Ethnography, seethon 18. 
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founded J: er, This State thay still hold, though their territory 
has been greatly cireamseribed since the advent of the Rathaur ; bat 
they still form a large proportion of the Rajput subjects of the 

“Rathaur Rajas of Bikaner. At one time their possessions in those 
parts included the whole of Sirsaand the adjoining portions of Hissar 
and the tract stil] known as Bhatiyana. The story current in Hissar 
is that Bhatti, the leader under whom the Bhattis recrossed the 
Indus, had two sons, Dilsal and Jaysal, of whom the latter founded 
Jaysalmer, while the former settled in Bhatiyfna, From Deal 
sprang the Sidhu and Barar Jat tribes, while his grandson Rajpal 
was the ancestor of the Watiu. According to General Cunning- 
ham the Bhattis originally held the Salt Range Tract and Kashmir, 
their capital being Gajnipur, or the site of the modern Kiwalpindi, 
but about the second century before Christ they were driven 
across the Jahlam by the Indo-Scythians, and their leader, the 
Raja Rasdlu, of Panjib tradition, founded Sialkot, The invaders, 
however, followed them np, and dispersed them and drove them to 
take refugeir the country south of the Satlaj, though their rule 
in the Kashmir valley remained unbroken till 1339 A. D, 

2. “The Bhatti is etill by far the largest and most widely 
distributed of the Rajput tribes of the Panjab, It is found in 
immense numbers along the lower Satlaj and Indus, though on the 
former often, and on the latter always classed as Jit. It is hardly 
less numerous on the Chanab, the Upper Satlaj, and on the Biyas ; 
itis naturally strong in Bhatiyana ; there 1» » Iarge colony im the 
Delhi District, while it is perhaps most numerous of all in the 
seats of its ancient power—in Sialkot, Gujarat, and the Salt Range 
vountry, And if we reckon as Bhatt: the Sidhu and Barar Jats of 
the Malwa, we shall leave no portion of the Panjil in which a large 
Bhatti population is nut to be found. 

8, “Yet it is strange if the Bhatti did hold +o large s portion of 
the Panjab, as General Cunningham alleges, how almost. universal- 
ly they trace their origin to Bhatner in Bhatiyana, or at least to 
ite neighbourhood. Either they were expelled wholly from the 
Upper Panjab, and have since returned to their ancient seats, or 
élee the glory of their later has overshadowed that of their carlier 
dynasties, and Bhatner and Bhatiyaéna have beeome the city and 
country of the Bhatti from which all good Bhatti trace their origin. 
Thesubject population of Bikiner is largely composed of Bhatti, 
while Jayealmer is a Bhatti State; and it seems impossible that if 
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the Bhatti of the higher Satlaj are immigrants, and not the des- 
cendants of the old Bhatti who escaped expulsion, they should not 
have come largely from both these States, and moteover, should 
not have followed the river valleys in their advance, Yet thee 
tradition almost always skips all intermediate steps, and carries as 
straight back to that ancient city of Blatner on the banks of the 
long, dry Ghaggar, in the Bikaner territory bordering on Sirsa, 
The Wattu Bhatti of Montgomery, while tracing their origin from 
Raja Sdlivahana, the father of Raja Rasdlu of Sidlkot, say that 
their more :mmediate ancestors came from Bhatner; the Nan 
Bhatti of Multan trace their origin to the Delhi country, while the 
Bhatti of Muzaffargaih, Jhang, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Jahlam, and 
Pindi, all look back to Bhatner as the home of their ancestors. It 
is possible either that Bhatner 1s used merely as a traditional 
expression, or that when the Ghaggar diicd up or the Rathaur 
conqnored Bikaner, the Bhatti were diiyen to find new homes in 
the plains of the Punjab. Indecd, Mr. Wilson states thai in Sirsa 
or the old Bhatiyana, the term Bhatt: is commonly applied to any 
Musalman Jat or Rajput fiom the direction of the Satlaj as a 
gonetic term almost syuonymous with Rath or Pachhada .” 
4, In these Provinces! they ure also known as Jaiswir, They 
Bbatts of those Proym- clam to be Jidons who returned from 
_ beyond the Indus im the seventh or eighth 
century A large number of them hecame Muhammadans in 
the time of Qutb-ud-din aud Ala-ud-din, They say they came 
to Bulandshahr under Kansal, o1 as others say, Deo and Karé, 
in the time of Pnthivi Raja, having ejected the Meos. They 
are divided into two clans—Bhatti and Jainswir, The former 
is the superior of the two, the latter having intermarried with 
spurious Rajputs. A majority of the clan are now reckoned as 
Gijars. Another story is that they are descended from Raja 
Dalip, son of Jaswant Rao of Nina Mau, near Bithdr. He had 
two sons, Bhatti and Ranghar; their descendanis settled in 
Bhatiydna; the branch converted to Islém was called Ringhar. 
The national dress is not trousers and waist cloth, but a broad 
sheet of coarse cloth, plain or checked, which reaches from the 
neck to the ankle and is tied at the waist, The wife of Tuglaq 
Shih and mother of Firoz Shah was a Bhatti woman. The 
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Muhammadan Bhattis along the Kali Nadi in the Etah District 
are a turbulent, idle set, much dreaded by their neighbours. 

5. Inthe Upper Duéb they are repoited to give brides to the 
* Chauhan, Gahlot, Toma, Panwar, Kachhwéba, and other igh class 
Rajputs, and to marry their sons in the Bargujar, Chauhan, Kachh- 
waha, Pundir, and other high and middle class septs. 


Distribution of the Bhatls Rajputs accordeng to the Cenave of 1891. 
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Bhikha Sahib —aA sect among the Rayputs of Balla, of winch 
the following account 1s given m the District GazetteBr :—* There 
was a devotee in Delhi whose name was Shih Muhammad Y ari. 
In hus time a certain zaminddr of Bhukura, named Mardan Sinh, 
was urrested for default of payment of revenue, and sent by the 
Viweroy (Sibahda1) to Delhi, where be was imprisoned, A servant, 
who had attended Mohan Simb, paid visits in his leisure hours to 
Muhammad Yar: Shih. One day the devotee enquiied what he 
was and where he lived. On this the servant narrated the cxrcum- 
stanves of his master’s imprisonment and of his own presence there, 

Go and tell your master,’ said the devotee, ‘that he will he set free 
to-morrow by the order of the Minister of State, and that he should 
then present humself tome?’ Mardan Sinh was actually released _ 
the next day, and, as directed, attended on Muhammad Yari Sh@b. 
After several days’ attendance and devotion, the devotee expressed 
himself satisfied, and directed Mardan Sinh to proceed to his own 
country, and there worship the Atma, and show meréy to the 
poor and hungry, 
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2, He also gave him a seli or necklace of black silk, worn as « 
distingmshing mark by the Chief, who sits on tha cushion (gaddi) 
when he hae occasion to go to his disciples. Marden Sinh was 
‘farther instructed by Muhammad Yan Shih to observe the follow- 
ing ceremony. Atthe time of making a disciple, a Aanthé, or sacred 
garland, is to be pnt round his neck, and the disciple i» enjoined to 7 
repeat constantly the invocation 2dm/ Kam! and never to take life 
or tyrannize over any one, Mardan Sinh vn his return to Bhirkura 
made one Bhikha his disciple, and the Jatter finally settled in Bara- 
gion. This happened some four hundred years ago, and the Bhikhs 
Sahib addi or seat was thus founded. It may be noticed in regard 
to the above account that a Muhammadan Fayir is iepresented as 
enjoining the repetition of the strictly Hindu formula Rem / Ram? 
Tf the legend 15 a correct statement of fact, the circumstance is an 
interesting 1lustration of the partial amalgumation of Muhammadan 
and Hindu forms, which we know is the aim of some of the 
Vaishnava reformers,” 

% At the last Census the sect of Blukha Sahib included 1,227 
votaries, 

Bhil—(Sanskrit, 2//2a).—We have in these Provinces only a 
few fragments of the great Bhil race of Central India, Professor 

Lassen identifies them with the Phyllite of Ptolemy, whom Coionel 
Yule classes wth the Pulinda, a general term for various aboriginal 
races, Accordmg to Dr Caldwell the name Bhilla (/4, bil) means 
“a how2’! ‘There js a curivus early Hindu legend, which, however, 
1s not found in the Mahibhérata, which tells how Drona, the pro- 
ceptor of the Pa ndavas, was jealous of the skill of the Bhil Raja in 
archery, and directed him and his subjects to cut off the forcfinger 
of the right band.* Another story tells that Mahadeva was one 
day reclining sick in the forest, when a Leautiful damsel appeared, 
the first sight of whom effected scure for all his pain. The result 
of their meeting was the birth of many children, one of whom, 
distinguished for his ugliness, slew the favourite bull of Mahadeva, 
for ‘which crime he was expelled to tue woods and mountains, and 
his descendants have been the otteast Bhils. They still call thom- 





indian Antwuary, XIUL, 961 General Cunningham takes Phyliitm to 
‘correspond to parnc and to mean “leaf olad’’ like the Juangs wp to the present 
aay. Dr. Oppert sooms to consider Phylitte aa derived from Bbil. Oriyinol 
Anhalidants of Bharatavarsa, 80, 29. 
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selves “thieves of Mahadeva,” Thore can belittle doubt that 
they area branch of the great Dravidian race which is found 
along the mountains of Central India, and are akin to the 
Gonds, Kharwire, Manjhis, Cheros, and Santals, who live further te’ 
the eastward, Sir J, Maleoim' thinks that they have emerated 
from Jodhpur and Uday)u: to their present territory, and asa 
proof that they were omgnally lords of the land, he pomts to the 
fact of then giving the ¢/4a to some of the existmg Rajput princes, 
The most solemn form of oath among them 1s mixing cowdung, salt, 
and the jawdri mullet, and hftimg the mixture over their heads.§ 
They bave, like many of the mdigenous tribes, some relations with 
the local gods, and aie pests to one of the most ancient temples in 
Omkar. Accodmg to Sir A, Lyall* they are divided into a 
variety of dhstmet groups, a few based on a reputed common descent, 
but most of them apparently muddled together by simple conti- 
guity of habitation, or the natural banding together of the number 
necessaty for mamtainmg and defendmg themselves. Sn J, 
Malcolm says that the Bhil wonien ate mvanably the advocates of 
the cause of good orde:, Thiy have much imfluence, and the pm. 
cipal hope of an enemy’s eseape hes m the known humanity cf the 
women. They worsInp peenharly Sitala, the small-pox goddess, and 
Mahadeva, from whom they claim desvent.’ The chef hist »:1cal 
tradition regarding them m these Provmees is that they were 
formerly aus in Rohilkhand, whence they wore eapolled by the 
Janghira Rayputs® The elans recorded at the last Census an these 
Provinces wee the Guanawa, Jaswir, Keidwai, Majhiraya, 
Munahaibhai, Rama, and Rawat, 

2. The best available account of the mannets and customs of 
the real Bhils 1s that given by a writer in 
the Rayputdna Gazetteer :’—“ All Bhils go 
about armed with the tribal weapons, bows and arrows ; except the 
headmen aud others of consequence, who carry swords, They are a 
dirty race. The men wea: then hair long, and hanging in uncombed. 


Manners and customs. 
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massee from their shoulders. Their women are small and ugly, ° 
those of rank being distinguishable by the number of brass rings on 
their logs, often extending from the ankle to the knee, They kill 
‘and eat kine and are much addicted to spirits, vast quantities of 
which are consumed on festive occasions, which frequently end in 
quarrels and bloodshed. Fond of fighting, they resort to their 
weapons on the slightest provocation, but their most serious affrays 
arise out of cattle-lifting and the abdnetion of women. If a Bhil 
run away with a betrothed girl, a feud will frequently ensue, which 
will not end till the villages of both sides have been burnt and 
many lives lost, Asa rnlo they keep tolerably quiet in the winter 
and the rainy season ; but in the summer, between the gathering in 
of the last harvest and the sowing of the next, they begin raiding 
on each other ; and eyen the richest think this tame, which hangs 
heavily on their hands, favourable fur paying off old scores. There 
are sixty different sections of the Bhil tribe in Banswara. 

3, “ Bhil children are not betrothed by their parents in their 
childhood. A Bbil girl 1s often unmarried 
up to the age of twenty or twenty-five, 
Her father can take no steps of his own. accord for his daughtcr’s 
mariage; were he to do, suspicion would be aroused that there was 
something wrong with the girl. Is friends can take steps on his 
behulf, but he hunself must wait fora proposal from the father of 
some eligible lad, which he can entertam or not as he pleases. 
Should he sceept the proposal, the lad's father, having provided 
Inmself with # couple of pots of liquor, will return to complete the 
ceremony of betrothal (sagarz), sitting down under some large tree 
or other cool spot in the village. The girl’s father and lus friends 
join them, and the question as to the amount of moucy to be paid by 
the father of the lad to the father of the girl is there and then 
disposed of. This amount varies according to the means and status 
of the parties concernel from thirty to sixty rupees. When this 
is settled, the father of the boy makes s cup of leaves of the Didk 
tree (Butea frondoza), and placing it on the top of the pot of liquor, 
puts inside it two annas worth of copper coins. The girl’s brother 
or some other boy among her relations then takes the coin and 
tarns the cup of leaves upside down, The betrothal is then 
complete; and nothing remains but to drink the liquor, which is 
done on the spot. The git?s father then kills a goat and gives a 
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feast, to his future son-in-law and his father, after.which the later 
return home, + w 

4. “Some four 0 six months after the betiothal arrangements 
for the wedding ate set om foot The boy’s father takes a present 
of clothes, a sheet (sdrt), a petticoat, and a coset for the girl, 
who at once puts them on, Her father, if well off, kalls a buffalo, 
if poor, a goat, and mvesa feast to all the village, and to the hoy’s 
father and all Ins friends, On this occasion a Bidhman 1s called 
m, and on receipt of fou annas fiom each father, fixes sume auspi- 
cious day forthe weddmg, ITalf the amount prev‘ously fixed upon 
is now paid to the gul’s father im cash, and the 1emmndei in kind, 
in the shape of a bullock, ete, On the day fiacd by the Brahman 
for the wediing, the boy, after being well aunomted with yé/, a mix- 
tue of turmene, flour, etc , proceeds to the girl’s house, wecom- 
pamed py oll Ins fiends and telations. They halt at the borders of 
the village, whither the guti’» father, with all Jus frends, and 
accompanied by drummers and women singing, proceeds to meet 
them , and after performmg the ceremony of (7/24, that x marking 
the boy on the forehead with paffion, escorts them ito the village, 
and settles them down under some large tice o1 im some other con- 
venient tpot. The gil’ father then 1etuns to his house, and the 
boy’e father pays certam customary dues. 

5. “On the evenmg of the wedding day a great feast 1s given 
by the brile’s father ; and the bide and liidegroom aie provided 
with a sepatnte hut for the mght, while their fiends get diunk 
Next moning the biido’s father presents bis daughter with a bullock 
or a cow, or with any other worldly goods wilh which he may 
wish to endow her, and after presenting the boy’s father with 
turban gives lum leave to depart, 

6. “The following aie the coemomes said to be performed by 
the Bhils on occasions of death, When a man 
dies a natural death, his corpse 1s covered with 
white cloths, and a supply of food m the shape of fou, clarified but- 
ter and sugar, uncooked (called sdra), is placed by his ade for use on 
his journey to the next world, They are afterwards thrown into 
the water by the side of which he 1s burnt. A small copper com 
is also thiown on the ground when the corpse is burnt, apparently 
as o sort of fee for the use of the ground for the purpose, ‘Pires 
days after the body has been burnt, the ashes are thrown into thy 
water, and 2 cairn is raised on the epet by the” people prevent, whg 
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wring out theit clothes over the stones after bathing. On the 
twelfth day after death, all friends, far and near, assemble for the 
kifa or mortuary feast, for which the heir of the deceased, if 
well-to-do in the world, will have provided some two hundred rupees 
worth of spirits. In the moming the ceremony of the arad is 
gommenced, and lasts generally throughout the day. 

7. “The Bhopa, or witeh-finder of the village, is seated on o 
wooden platform, and places near lum a big earthen pot with a 
brass dish over tho mouth of it. A couple of Bhile beat this with 
drum sticks, at the same time smging funeral dirges, The 
spint of the deceased is now supposed to enter the heart of the 
Bhopa, and through him to demand whatever it may want. Should 
the man have died a natwal death, the spuit will call for milk, 
ghi, ete. and will repeat through the Bhopa the words he said 
just before his death, Whuateveris demanded is at ouce supplied 
tothe Bhopa, who smells the articles giveu to Lim and pute 
them down by his side. Should the deceased have died a violent 
death, the Bhopa generally calls for a Low and arrows, or for a 
gun, whichover tho deceasod was killed with, and works himself 
up mto much exatement, going through the motions of finng, 
shoutmg the war cry, etc. Thespmty of the ancestors of the 
deceased are also called up by the Bhopa, and the same ceremonies 
are gone through with them, In the evemng the Bhil Jogi 
appears on the ecene and goes thiough various ceremonies, He 
1 first of all provided with twelve sere of wheat flour and five 
sere maize flonr, which he places m front of the bier of the 
deceased. The Jogi then plants lis brass image of a horse on the 
top of the flour and sticks an ariow im fiont of it, and also some 
small copper coins, Two empty jars, the mouths ticd up, one 
with red andthe other with white cloth, ate also placed by bim 
in frongof the horse. “A rope is next tied round the horse’s neck, 
The Jogi then calla out the names of the ancestors of the deceased, 
st the same time signifying to the heir that now is the time 
for him to give alms or religwus grants to the memory of his 
father or ancesto1s, which appeal is generally responded to; and 
&cow is given tothe Jogi. The heir after this directs the Jogi 
to ide the deceased with food. The Jogi cooks some rice 
milk and pours it intoa bole hohas dug in the ground, He 
‘leo pours in an ewer full of liquor and drops in = copper coin 
gnd then fills up the hole again with earth. Other mystic rites 
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follow; the heir makes presents to the Jogi, and the family 
friends give presents to the heir, The ceremonies conclude with 
some hard drinking. The next day the relatives of the deceased 
give = feast to the village, each relation providing something 
towards this feast,—one rice, another ghi, and so forth, The honour 
of providing a buffalo belongs to the son-in-law of the deceased, 
and failing him, the brother-in-law and the brother. 

8. “The widow of the deceased, if young, is now asked by 

all the relatives whether she wishes to 
remain in her late husband’s house or to 
be married aogain—a ceremony called ndtra, If she, as she 
generally docs, wishes to be married again, she replies that she 
will return to her father’s house, Ifthe deeeasel has a younger 
brother, he will at once step forward and assert that he will 
not allow her to go away to any other man’s house; and going 
up to her be throws his cloak over the widow, who thus 
becomes his wife, and is taken away by him to his house 
there and then. Eight days afterwards, when she is supposed 
to have done mourning for her late husband, her new husband 
, supplies ber with aset of amlets in the place of those given 
oy her former lord, which are taken off. The ndéra ia then 
complete. The younger brother is not, however, compelled to 
keep his brother’s widow should he not wish te do so, but 
it is such a point of honour that a boy even will claim and 
exercise the tight. Should the deceased have no younger brother, 
then the widow is taken away ly her father or relations eight 
days after the £é¢a. She will remain at her father’s house for a 
month or two, when either she will be given away in ad/ra to some 
man with her father’s consent or she will ran off and take up her 
quarters in some man’s house without his consent. The man she 
flies to may not wish her to come, and may haye no ides of her inten~ 
tion to do 80; but nevertheless, once she has placed herself under his 
protection he is in honour hound to keep her, and she remains as his 
wife. The widow can go to any man she pleases provided he beof a 
different section to that of her father. 

9, “Should the father have given his widowed daughter away 
in u4tra, her latehusband’s heir will at once pick a quarrel and demand 
satisfaction from him, As a preliminary step the heir generally 
Attacks the widow’s father and burns down his house, after which, in 
course of time, a committee (panckdyet) is genetally appointed to settle 
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the dispute, when s sum of money, varying from fifty to two hundred 
rupees, according to the means of the parties, is awarded to the heir 
in compensation, The father will then in his turn demand repay- 
ment from his son-in-law, and should the latter refuse to pay up, 
he proceeds to burn down his house and make limeelf otherwise 
objectionable till his claim is satisfied, Should the widow run off, as 
she generally does, without her father’s or relatives’ consent, her 
deceased husband’s heir will at once attack the man to whose pro- 
tection she has gone. 

10, * Should some unmarried and unbetrothed girl take a fancy 
to and run off with some young man, her father and brothers, os 
soon as they have found out where she has gone to, at once attack 
and burn his house, o1 in the cvent of their being unable to do that they 
burn any house in the village which comes handy. This most 
probably 1« resented and retaliated, and the quarrel may be prolonged 
for some time, but, as a rule, a panc/dyat is svoner or later appointed to 
settle the dispute. The compensation awarded to the gurl’s father 
never exceeds one hundyed rupees. A holeis dug in the ground and 
filed with water. The gul’s father and Ins son-in-law then each 
drop a stone into it, and ther quarrel is finally settled. The pane 
ehdyat and party then consume some liquor at the son-m-law’s 
expense, and depart in peace. 

11. “Should an unmairied and unbetrothed girl refuse to run off 
with a man when asked to do so, the man will generally shout out 
in the village that he has taken so-and-so’s daughter’s hand, and woe 
to him who dares to marry her. A panchdyat is then sasembled, 
and the father generally gives his daughter to the man, receiving 
double the compensation that would have been awarded had the girl 
consented to marry him in the first instance. Should a girl unmar- 
ried, but who has been betrothed, run off with somebody else, the 
man to whom she was betrothed at once attacks and possibly kills 
the man whom she has run off with, and burns both his and the girl’s 
father’s huts. The quarrel often goes on for years, and leads to 
retaliation, tillthe entire village community on cither side are drawn 
into the quarre} and turn ont and attack cach other, 

12, “ Should a wife run away from her husband to somebody else, 
the injured husband and bis friends often burn the whole of the 
village in which the recipient of the faithless wife’s favours lives 
Eventually, when a panchdyat is formed, the wifeis often given up 
snd taken beck by ber husband, any children thet she may have 
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borne in the meantime being left with their father. Should the man 
refuse to give her up, then somo two hundred rupees is awarded to 
the husband in compensation ly the panchdyat, not to mention the 
liquor required by tho latter ‘uring thcir consultation. 

18, The Bhils erect stone tablets in memory of their male dead 
(never to deceased women) and, as a rule, the 
figure of the deceased is carved on the atone, 

He is often represented on horseback with sword, lance, or shield, 
sometimes on foot, but tnvariably clothed m the lxst of long clothes 
and armed with a sword and slueld,—a style of diess he was quite 
«unaccustomed to in the flesh, Tablets are also erected to boys who 
have died while stall mmois ; but mstcad of a figuie of the deceased, 
a large hooded snake 1s carved on the stone. 

14, “ Bhils wall eat the flesh of all animals, even that of a dead 
camel. Bhils and Minas haying no order of 
puesthood, resort to the Gurn of the Chamirs. 
‘These Gurus assume the appeliations and badges of Brahmans, They 
do not adopt disciples ; but the office 18 hereditary, descenhng from 
the father to allthe sons. The minstrel of the Bhils is called Kamriya, 
The principal deities of the Bhils and Minas are Mataji and Devi, 
They also worship Agra. The Chauhin warnor-saint Gigaji is 
much worshipped in Siroh as a protector fiom the bite of the 
ndg sdnp ov cobia’ Ile is worshipped under the form cf a 
warrior on horseback and also under the form of a cobia,”” 
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1 Some acconnt of Giga. known elao as Zahir Diwan, will be found in the 
Introduction to Popular Religion and Folklore, 183. At the last Osnsua 122,901 
persons returned thomsslves as his votanes, 
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Bhoksa, Bhuksa..—A tribe akin to the Thirus who are found 
in the Tarai and Bhibar from Pilibhit District on the East to 
Chandpur on the Ganges on the West, There area few scattered 
volonies in Dehra Dan. There are three main <cetions of them, the 
Parabi or “ Eastern’? which lies east of the Raimganga and as far 
west as the Gola o: Sarda, where the Tharns hegm ; ihe Pachhami 
or “ Western” which inhalits the Patli Dan and Bijnor between 
the Ramganga and the Ganges; and a section ieaching still 
further west from the Ganges {o the Jumna. Between the East= 
ern and Western sections there is no friendly intercourse; each 
shuns the other, and the usual fictions are sepeated about eating 
frogs and lizards,* 

2. Dr, Stewart thus describes them in Mijnor.3— The mem- 
ers of the tube are of short statme and 
very spare m hulst, im both respects some= 
what exceeding the ordinary Hindu peasant of the District, from 
whom, however, they do not differ much m general build or in 
complexion. The eyes are small ; the «pening of the eye lids being 
narrow, linear and horizontal (the iwner angle not melining down- 
wards 50 far as observed) ; the face is very Inoad across the cheek 
bones, and the nose is depressed, thus increasing the general 
flatness of the face: the jaw 1» prognathous and the lower hp thick 
and the moustache and beard are very scanty.” Some of there 
peculiarities are more marked in some individuals than in others, 
but one Bhoksa will always recoguire another, thuagh a Kumauni 
says he only recognises them when they speak. The features of the 
women are similar to those of the men. 

8, Some of them claim to be Panwar Rijputy, and “ assert that 

iesaiiaa ah ote their chief Udayjit was driven from house 

* and home in a quarrel that be had with his 
brother Jagatdeo, the Raja of Dharanagar, and came to dwell 
wth a few followers at Banbasa on the Sirda, Udayjit 
had not been there long when his aid was solicited by the 
Raja of Kumaun, whose tertitories required defence against 
some of the neighbouring powers. Success attended the efforts 
of the Panwar, and the gratitude of the Rija induced him 
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1 Fox the Mabra Bhuksas mainly based on notee collected throngh Mr, @, A. 
‘Tweedy, C, 8., Dehra Din. 
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to offer his defenders an eaylom dn his territories, Upon this 
they are represented to have left Banbasa and to have taken 
up their residence in their present abodes.”? But thir tradi- 
tions are very vague; some say that they came from the 
Dakkhin ; others, from Delhi ; others, that they were expelled from 
the Dakkhin by the Marhattas. The Mahra or Dehra Din branch 
say that they came into the District from beyond the Ganges at 
the invitation of Rija Sukh Das Sab of Tehri, who used them as 
guides through the jungles on his shooting expeditions, They fix 
their emigration into the Dfin at some five generations from the 
present day. 

4, The last Census returns give the septs of the Blhuksas, as 
Jadubanei, Panwar, Partuja, Rajbansi, and 
Tunwar. Sir H. M, Elliot describes them as 
having fifteen septs (gofra). of which twelve are of superior and three 
of inferior rank, The superior, accordmg to hus list, are Bargdjar, 
Tabiti, Barhaniya, Jalwar, Adho, Dugugiya, Rathaur, Neganriya, 
Jalal, Upidhya, Chauhan, Dunwanya. ‘The three inferior are the 
Dimar—Rithaur (descended from a Teli woman), Dhangra (from a 
hill woman), and Goli fom a woman of the barber caste, ‘“ The 
names of these tribes indicate considerable mixture with other classes, 
both Rajput and Brahman. Bhoksas aie prohibited mar-ying in 
their own gofra; but may select any other gofra they choose, Those 
who reside in Kilput: and Sabna are said occasionally to intermarry 
with the Thirus. The Bhats of the Bhuksas, who are descended 
from a fullower of Udayjit, reside still at Banbasa, and pay occa- 
sional visi‘s to their constituents. The priests (puro4i/) of the 
Bhuksas are Kanaujiya Brahmans, who are also descended from one 
of the followers of Udayjit.’” 

6 The meaning of the word Mahra is not certain. The same 
title is applied to Kahars when it means “a 
confidential person who enters the inner 
apartments ” (Sanekrit mfz//e,“a woman”), This name is applied 
only to the Dehra Dfin section, and fresh immigrants are known 
ae Bhokea, Marriage in 3 man’s go/ra and in the family of the 
maternal uncle for two generations is prohibited. They may marry 
as many wives as they please, but two is usually the limit. Ifa girl, 
prior to marriage, is detected in an intrigue with a man of her own 
tribe, her parents have to pay a fine, which generally amounts to five 

— ’ 
) Elliot, Supplemental Glossary, 594, 
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rupees, to the tribal council, and then she is restored and allowed to 
marry in the tribe; but if her lover be a man of lower caste vhan 
herself she is permanently excommunicated. If her loyer be a man 
‘of higher caste than herself the offence is condoned on payment of a 
fine of ten rupees. Boys are generally married at the age of twelve. 
No money is paid by either side. If the marriage be subsequently 
annulled and the girl marries again, her second husband has to refund 
the expenses of the first marriage. The only valid grounds for 
annulling a marriage are infidelity on the part of the wife or the 
impotence of the husband, If either Jeave the other for any reason 
other than the above they will be fined by the council, Whena 
man divorces his wife all he does is to turn her out of his house 
and inform the council, Widows can marry again by the form 
known as ‘ardo, Children, the fruit of such union, are regarded 
as legitimate, and inherit on the same footing as the offspring 
of a regular marriage. It is asserted that the widow may marry 
the elder as well as the younger brother of her late husband ; but 
this is so much opposed to the usual custom regulating euch cases 
that it must be received with caution. When the widow mar- 
ties outside the family of her late husband the guardianship 
of the children of the first marriage passes to her husband's 
brothers. There is no tiace of the fiction by which the children 
of the second marriage are attributed to tho late husband. 

8, Of the tribe in the Din Mi, Baillie wiites':—“ The Mahras 
are the aboriginal inhabitants and occupy all the unhealthy villages 
in the Eastern Din, where no one clse can live. These are also 
Rajputs, and are closely allied to the Bhoksas of the Rohilkhand 
Tarai, and Tharus of the Ondh arti, They are clearly all one and 
the same race, The Mahras have few traditions, except that their 
ancestors were Rajputs, They present many points of resemblance 
to the Bhoksas, though neither will acknowledge sny connection 
with the other. They are of settled habits, dwellers in swamps and 
cultivators of rice, and are proof against malaria. They do not 
admit outsiders into the caste. They are timid ani averse to inter- 
course with strangers, They generally marry on attaining puberty, 
They are in their habits and customs Hindus of the ordinary low 
caste type, and Gaur Brahmans are employed by them as priests for 
marriage and funeral ceremonies. Remarriage of the widows is 
permitted. The widow is not obliged to marry her hushand’s elder 





4 Gagene Report, North-West Provincas, 1. 821. 
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ot younger biother. They eat pork and fowls, and ‘drink spirits 
like most of the dwellers in the Tarai swamps, Sume of them are 
hunters, and catch game, and others are good fishermen,” The 
traditions which point to a Rajput origin are, of course, ag baseless 
as those of the Tharus and the allied 12¢cs. 
7, There is no ceremony durmg pregnancy. The caste supplies 
Mate Thckens— wives to the higher castes ; so they attend 
Harth cerem mien each other at their confinements, On the 
sixth day 1s the worship of Bihii, who causes children to laugh or 
ery in their sleep. A ball of cowdung is made and wrapped up in » 
cloth, The widwife brings this ball to the mother and she worships 
it, On that day the entire house 1s plastered, and a dish of curry 
and rice is made and distributed among the clansmen and friends. 
‘the next day the mother pets some Ganges water fiom a Brih- 
man, and, ming 1f with ordinary water, takes a bath, This is the 
only purification. After a month the shay mg (mind sm) 1s perform 
ed, and on this occasion the clansmen ate fed, ‘There » no adoption 
-eeremony. When a man marries a widew and has no issue 1t is 
very common for hun to alopt one of Jus stepsons. 
8. The betrothal 1s done in the usual way At the maunnge a 
Mohrn Bhkews— Shed (ménro) 1 erected in the counyard, and 
Marclgts Leneath it the nine planets are worshipped. 
After thia the sacied fire 15 lighted, and the parr walk five times 
round it. 
9. The dead are cremated, if possible, at the Ganges, and in 
Mahra Bhukena—Die- any case the ashes are deposited in the sacred 
“pout cf tbe dew. aver, The corpse 1 shrouded mn a. piece of 
white cloth, five yards long, to which a yard of red cloth is attached, 
There is no ceremony at the cremation, but thirteen days after 
they give some gram, cloth, and vessels to a Brihman, and this 
purifies thom. On every day up to the thirteenth the mournert 
give s cake to the cow before they eat themselves. Every year, in 
the month of Kuar, they feed the relatives of their daughters in 
order to propit:ate the ghosts of the dead—postibly a survival of the 
matriarchate. 
10. The Eastern sectidn are very closely connected with the 
Bhetern Bhat Tharus, “ Bothtribes/’ says Mr, E, 
‘Mamnere snd customs. Colyin.! “are superstitions, and, as a rule, 
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truthful, made given to intoxicating drink and not very chaste; both 
more or ss migratory, only continuing to cultivate the land until 
at ia exhausted, and then moving on tofresh grounds; both utterly 
reckless with water with which they inundate their fields. They 
bear @ good moral character ; are inoffensive and peaceable, as well 
as intensely ignorant and indolent. They have no arts and manufac- 
tures, and live on the chase and a scanty cultivation, They are parti- 
eularly fond of wild pig, and this may be one of the reasons why 
they change the site or their villages every two or three years, In 
some places they collect the wild jungle produce, but in no systematic 
way. They also engage in gold washing, extracting gold dust to the 
yalue of a few hundred rupees a year from the auriferous sands of 
the Sona Nadi. They are slowly but surely dying ont, and now 
number only a fow thousands. ” Mr. Colvin says that they are less 
intelligent than the Thirus. “‘T'o this day neither the Bhoksas nor 
the Tharus build even carthen walls for their houses, which are 
made of posts driven into the ground with beams resting upon 
them, They employ hill or plainsmen as blacksmiths; all which 
tends to prove that they never possessed knowledge sufficient tu 
amit of their erecting the buildings or sinking the masonry wells, 
mins of which still exist inthe Tarai.” Of their villages in 
Bijnor Dr. Stewart says :— All are built on the same plan of one 
straight street, generally of considerable width (in some cases as 
much as 40 or 5) fect ) and kept very clan —in both respects dif- 
fering remarkably from the villages of the plans. The huts are 
placed end to end, with intervals after every group of three or four, 
and the walls aie for the most part built of wattle and dab, but 
sometimes of thatch (chsappar), of which latter the roofs are also 
constructed, The houses are windowless, but each has a door in 
front and another behind, the latter affording access to the shed for 
cattle, ete. The docrways and roofs are very low, and the floors of 
beaten earth are considerably raised above the general level of the 
grounds. Those Western Bhoksas do not at any time live in houses 
built on poles, as is stated to be the case with those opposite 
Kumann. ” 
"V1. This division of the Bhoksas has been so far Hinduised 
Eastern Bhokeas— that some of them employ Gaur Brilimans 
Beligion. in their marriage and funeral ceremonies. 
Some are Sikhs, and the wife follows the religion (path) of her 
husband, and the children that of their father. One cf the Tardi 
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Parganas is called Nanakmatha, after the great Sikh Guru, and 
there is a Sikh shrine there as well as at Dehra and Srinagar. 
But they have their own indigenous medicine men (padhdm), 
They pay special devotion to the death goJdess known as Bhawéni 
or Devi, whose functions are the same as those of the Thiru 
goddess, Kahka They have also two local saints, Sarwar Lakhi 
and Kflu Sayyid, of whom Dr Stewart could learn nothing. 
Sarwar Lakhi 1s evidently the famous Sskhi Sarwar Sultan, also 
kmown as Takhdata or the giver of Inkhs, His real name was 
Sayyid Ahmad, and he flourished about the middle of the twelfth 
century. His principal shrme is at Nagaha, in the Dehra Ghazi 
Khan Dastriet. He is said to have been a disciple of Baba Nanak + 
he is the patron of athletes, and especial y of wresthng? Kalu 
Sayyid may have some connection with Kali Sinh, the Panjab snake 
godling.* But he is more probably identical with the deity 
known to the Bahcliyas as Kalu Bir, to the Banjiras as Kalu Deo, 
and to the Kahfrs, as Kalu Kahir. One story is ‘hat he was born 
of a Kahar girl, who hy magical charms compelled King Solomon 
to marry her, with the result that she bone a son, Kiln Baba, who 
is worslupped extensively by Kahdis, Chamais, Same, Gadariyas, 
and other iow castes in the form of a fetrsh stick decorated with 
peacocks’ feathers, The last Census shows 266,191 votaties of 
this godling. Sarwa: Lakh has a shnne at the entrance to the 
main pass through the Siwabk hills into the Path Dn, and all 
wayfarers, as they pass, of whatever 1ace, tribe, or creed, make 
offerings to his shrine, 
11. Like many isolated jungle tribes, they have acquited a 
Eastern Bhokase— P@Putation for sorcery and witchcraft. In 
Watehoraft.. fact, Bhogsa or Bhoksa, is the name for a 
sorcerer in Garhwal. Some aie even said to be able to assume the 
form of a wild ammal, and thus accomplish the destruction of an 
enemy, Sudarsan Sah 1id Garhwa of sotcerers in the following 
manner,—He called all the Bhogsas together under pretence of 
needing their assistance in some veremony, and promised them all 
sorts of rewards should he succeed, and so induced them to come 
themselves and bring all their books with them. When all were 
assembled that had any pretensions to power as sorcerers, he caused 





1 Thbetaon, Panj4b Ethnography, 115: C. F. Oldham, Contemporary Review, 
‘XLVIL,, 412, 27, ; Pang Notes and Queries, II., 181 0g. 
§ Tbbetaon, doc, eit. 114. 
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them to be bound hand and foot, and thrown with their books’ and 
implements into the river.’”* 

= Distribution of the Bhoksos according to the Census of 1891. 
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ES 
1. Bhot, Bot, Bhotiya'—(Sancknt, Bio/a).—A tribe 
originally of Hill origin. In the Panjab, those who in the Spiti 
and Lahd) Districts returned themselvee as Bot, merely imply that 
they are Tibetans. The proper name of the tract of Chinese terri- 
tory, which we cali Tibet, 1 Bodyul,o1 Bodland, and the people Bod- 
pas, corrupted by the Indians into Bhotiyae—a name now applied 
to the Tibetans living on the borders between India and ‘tibet, 
while the people of Tibet Proper are called Humyas, and the country 
Tundes. Bot: isthe name for the language, and Bot for the people ; 
but they rarely apply st to themselves. “If they did,” says Mr. 
Diack, “it would be lke a Panjébi describing himeelf ae an 
Asiatic.” There they consist of four vlas#es—Jocho, Lonpa, Chha- 
zang, Loban.* In these Provinces a tribe of the same narne is found in 
small numbers in the Kumaun Division. There they usually call 
themselves Raghubansi Rajputs, and trace their ongin to Bhutwal 
m Nepal. ‘They fix their emigration into Norther Oudh in the 
reign of Nawab Asaf-nd-daula (1775—1797). They now present » 
curious instance of a tribe of non-Aryan otigin, who have ina very 
short time become completely Brahmanised. Among some of them 
the rule of exogamy is that they do not mary their sons into fami- 
lies to which, within the memory of man, they have given daughtere 
aa brides. But others have adopted the complete Hindu law of 
exogamy, and the creation of a full set of Br&hmamical gufrae is 
Probably onty a quertion, of time. 
1 Atkinson, loc, ext, IL, 883. 
# Obdaity based on notes by Munshi Badri Nath, Deputy Collector, Kheri, acd 


-Munahj Mahadeo Prasad, Head Master, Zillsh Gobool, Pilitbtt. 
# Panis Consus Report, 1891, page 25, »q. 
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2, These are of the usual Hinda type. When the bride’s-palan- 
. quin arrives at the house of her hashand the 
Marnage ceremonies. 4s are worshipped, andthen she isadmitted 
into the house. Some rire, silver, or gold, is put. in the hands of the 
bridegroom, which he passes on to the bride. She places them in a 
winnowing fan,and makes them over as a present to the wife of the 
barber. This ecremony is known as Karja Uharna, A man can 
have three wives and no more. The wife of the first marriage is 
the head wife, and she receives by inheritance a share one-tenth in 
excess of that given to the other wives, Marriage is gene:ally per- 
formed uniler the age of fifteen, mt no special age 1s fixed, No 
price 1s paid on either side. Coneuhinage and the levirate are 
allowed, ‘There is no form of divorce, and though a man or woman 
is excommunicated if detected in alhet intercourse, they can be 
rested to caste on givimg a tribal feast. 

3. The marriage ceremonies are in the standard form, Respec- 
table people marry by the common charhana 
vitual, which begins with the ceremonies 
at the door of the bride’s house (darwiza chir or dudr char). 
When they come to the mariage shed (mduro), the officiating 
Brihman docs the usual worship, The bride’s younger brother 
sprinkles parched gram over the pair, and receives from the 
father of the bide a sheet, which 18 known as didi bhujna, 
or the remuneration for paiching rice. Then the bridegroom 
rolls a stoue over the parched 1ice on the ground, and this iw 
known ws the “line of the stone” (yatthar &i lakir), which is the 
binding’part of the cetemony, Then follows the tying of the clothes 
(ganth bandéan), and tho cireumambulation of the fire (baanwari). 
Next vomes the yiésa sdr, where the bride and bridegrocm 
exchange jewelk—a survival of the gambling custom which 
appears in the standard ritual, Then follows the feeding of the bride~ 
groom (4és7 Aftldna), and the usual feast to the clansmen, After 
the marriage is over, on an auspicious day, the grass used as thatch far 
the wedding shed and other things are thrown into a river or tank 
by the women. This is called mawr serwcdna, “ the setting afloak of 
the marriage erown’’ ‘The lower kind of marriage is called guar 
pijna, in which all the ceremonies are done at the house of the 
husband, The last form, d/araua, is simple concubinage. Persons 
who have not been married till they are of advanced yéare very 
often keep a woman in this way. 


Marringe coremonies. 
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» Those who die of cholera or snake-bite, and young children, are 
buried ; others are cremated, There is no 
fixed burial-ground, and no eeremonies are 
performed at the time of burial, Richer people keep the ashes for 
removal tv some sacred stream ; others bury them. After the 
¢romation a stalk of Aysa grass is fixed in the giound near a tank, 
and water and sesamum is powed upon it for ten days su as to con~ 
vert it into a refuge for the sprrit until the tes are completed, 

5, They employ Brahmans as priests. Their cluef object of 
worship is Devs, to whom goats are sacri- 
ficed, Young pigs ae also occasionally 


Disposal of the dead. 


Bebgion. 
offered to her. 

The worshippers make the saerifice and consume the meat 
themselves. They observe the usual festivals, On the Barsite 
Amiwas, on the fifteenth of Jeth, women worship a banyan tree 
by walking 1ound it and tyme a thread round the trank. This 
they do to inerease the life of ther husbands. Women fast on 
the Tija, or thud day of Bhidon, At the Godiya, on the fifth of 
Karttuk, they worship the dragon, Nag Deota, and girls offer 
dolls to Devi and Mahadeva, The care of malignant spirits 
is the business of the exoraser (vdwat), Women reverence the 
bargad or banyan tice, ecause its mune (sarga/) 15 supposed to 
be connected with their husbands (dar). 

6, They do not cat the turmy (ha?g+am). They will not 
touch a Dbobi, Bhangi, Chomii, uo Koi. 
They cat, the flesh of oats, sheep, Lure, 
deer, water-birds, and fish; they will not eat the monkey, cows 
Pig, fowl, crocodile, snake, hzard, rat, or other yermm, In- 
thxicating liquors are forbidden; Bhang and gdya are used, but 
excess is reprobated. 

7, Their occupation is agriculture; they do not hold land as 
zamindiis but as tenants, and some work as 
field labourers. They practice no handicraft. 


Social customs. 


Ovonpations 


Distribution of the Bhotiyas according to the Census of 1995, 
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Bhuinhér—(Sanskrit Biwi, “land,” £dra, “miker”)—An 
important tribe of landowners and agriculturists in the 
Eastern Districts. They are also known as B&bhan, Zumindar 
Brahman, Grihasth Brahman, or Pachhima, or “Western” 
Brahmans, They must, vf coursc, be very carefully distmguished 
from the Dravidian Bhuinhir or Bhuiyar tribe, of whom some 
account has been given in a separate article. 

%, One story of their origin is that when Parasurdims destroyed 

r the Kshatriya race, he set up in their place 
igs sila the descendants of Brahmans, who, after 
a time, having abandoned their priestly functions, took to 
land-owning. Another story tells that a Kimg of Ajudhya 
being childless, sought to obtam an her by the saenfice of a 
Brahman, and purchased the son of the Rwhi Jamadagni for 
that purpose. The uncle of the chnld, the sage Viswamitra, 
procured a child for the Raja, and the sucrifice was rendered 
unnecessary ; but the Braliman boy having been sold was con- 
sidered degraded, and was forced to take to agneulture, and 
became the ancestor of the Bhuinhira, This, a Mr. Risley 
says, isthe famous legend of Sunahsephas in another form,’ 
“A third legend, perhaps the best known of all, tiueces the 
Babhans buck to a sacrifice offered by Juragandha, King of 
Magadha, at which a very large number of Brahmans, some say 
@ lakh and-a-quarter, were required to be present, Jarasandha’s 
Diwan, a Kayasth of the Amisht or Karan sub-caste, did his 
best to meet the demand, but was duven to eke out the local 
supply by distributmg sacred threads among members of the 
lower castes, and palmmg them off on the King as genuine 
Brahmans. Jarasandha’s suspicions being roused by the odd 
appearance of some of the guests, the Diwan was compelled to 
guarantee their respectabilty by cating the food which they had 
cooked, while the Brihmans thus manufactured had to set up a 
caste of their own, the name of which (Babhan or Babman) is 
popularly supposed to meana sham Biahman, just as in some 
districts an inferior Rajput is called a Rawat, the corruption 
of the name betokening the corruption of the caste, ”# 

3. It bas been suggested® that the legend that they werd Bréh= 





) Tribes and Castes, 1, 28. 
1 Io, 
* Calcutta Review, LXXVI., 82. 
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mans degraded at the feast of Jarasandha points to the fact that 
after the downfall of Buddhism, the Babhans were those Brahmans 
(with whom there was possibly some admixture of Rajputs) 
who were either converted to the Buddhistie faith or chose to liye 
under the Buddhistic system with a changed status Of this, 
however, there is no evidence, 

4, On their relations to Brahmans and Rajputs a competent 
vbserver, Mr, J. R. Reid, writes! :—* Their Braman and Chhatii 
neighbours generally insinuate that they are of muyed_ breed, 
the offspring of Brihman men and Chhatii women, or of Chhatri 
men and Brahman women By other castes they are regaided as 
lund of Chhatti, and are spoken of, and indeed often speak of them- 
selves, as Bhuinhir Thakurs Their clans (yotra) aie the same as 
those of the Bidhmans, and, he the latter, the Bhuinhirs wear o 
thread (/ance) nimety-six handa breadth (c4cwa) in length, the 
Chhatri’s thread bemg eighty only, They do nol perform priestly 
offives, vor receive offerings given from a relyious motive (ddn, 
dakshina) ; but they are saluted with the prandw, or paefagt, and 
return the salutation with a blessing (asérla\/) Physically they are 
of the same type as the Brahman or Chhatri In character they 
resemble the former more than the latter; and the following pro- 
weubs are in yorue ;— 

Nadi hai bhinwak, 

Bhuinhdr hat ghinwat. 

Sabsechatur Banga, terse chatur Sundr : 
Lasé live ldike teks thige Bhutnhir. 


“The Bhninhir is as uncettaim as the current of the rivalet, 
Catest of all is the Banya; enter than him is the guldsmith ; but 
the Bhujnbar with his wiles trckw them both?” 

‘ Brahmans do not eat with them, nor do Rajputs, Possibly 
the existence of the Bhuinhar class s also evidence of the time when 
the bonds of caste, as we know them, had not been forged, or, if forg- 
ed, were not worn by those who pushed forward into new settlements 
beyond the old It has been pointed out that {u the non-Aryan in- 
habitants of the country all Aryans were of one caste,—al! Brabmans, 
Within'the A1yau body the exchange of priestly fur mihtary employ- 
ment was not impossible, and did not involyedegradation. It is un- 


Asamgarh Settlement Report, 27, #1. 
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necessary, therefore, to believe that all Bhuinhirs are Bréhmans of 
inferior, because illegitimate stock, They may be as trac born as the 
Brahmans or Chhatris who surround them, and many of whom they 
possible preceded in the occupation of the land. Further, it seenfs 
probable that many so called Kshatriya tribes are Brahmans who 
have fallen from their former status.” 

5. Dr, Oldbam,' speaking of the Ghizipur branch of the tnbe, 
says that in popular estimation they share something of the sacred- 
ness which attaches to Brahmans. Their divisions are very often the 
same as those of well-known Rajput tribes, such as the Kinwaér, 
Gautam, and Kausik Bhuinhars; and the corresponding Rajput 
tribe sometimes names the same city or country as the first home of 
the race, In one case “a Bhuinhdr and Rajput tribe both claim 
descent from a common ancestor, and each admits that the preton- 
sions of the other are well founded, The Bhuinhar tribes all inter- 
marty on terms of equality and cat together; on the other band 
Rajputs marry thei daughters into what they consider superior, and 
their sons into inferior tribes, and are very chary of eating together. 
There is consequently a much closer bond of sympathy between the 
yarions Bhuiuhar tribes of the district than between the Rajputs.” 

6. Su H. M. Elhot? thinks that “we perhaps have some indica- 
tion of the true origm of the Bhuinhiis in the names Garga Bhfmi 
and Vasta Bhim, who are mentioned in the Harivanka as Kehatriya 
Brahmans, descendants of Kasya princes. Their name of Bhim! und 
residence at Kashi are much in favour of this view ; moreover, there are 
to this day Garga and Vatea gotras among the Sarwariya Brahmans.” 

7. The theory that they are a mixed raco, derived from a con- 
geries of low caste people accidentally brought together, is disproved. 
by the high and uniform type of physiognomy and personal 
appearance which prevails among them. This, as Mr. Risley says, 
would not be the case “if thay were descended from a crowd of 

* ow caste men promoted by the exigencies of a particular occasion, 
for brevet, rank thus acquired would, in no case, carry with it the 
right of intermarriage with puro Beéhmans or Rajputs, and the 
artificially formed group, being compelled to marry within its 
own limits, would necessarily perpetuate the low castetype of 
features and complexion. As a matter-of-fact, this is what Mippens 
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with the sham Rajputs’ whom we find in most of the outlying 
Distnets of Bengal. They marry among themselves, never among 
the true Rajputs, and their features reproduce those of the parti- 
calar aboriginal tribe from which they may happen to be sprung.’ 

8, The next supposition is that they may be Brahmans who 
for some cause (in this case it 1s sad to have beon because they 
took to agricultmie) have been digraded. There are, of couse, 
many so-called Brahmans, hke the Mahibifhman, Ojha,m Dakaut, 
who are of a degraded type; but many of these are almost cer- 
tainly derived from the lower races, and have little or no Aryan 
blood im theii yems. Farther, many tiue Bidhmans hold land 
and cultivate, and are nol necessatsly degraded by so domg 

9 Farther, Mr. Risley seems to be ceitamly mght im dwell ng 
on the fact that while they havo sections both of the terri- 
torial and eponymous class, the forme: regulate the exogamy of 
the tribe, and not the latter, Many lower castes have adopted 
Biihmanveal gotras ; but 11 unicaronable 10 suppose that if the 
Bhuinhiis woe orgmally Brahmans, and as such necessarily 
provided with a set of real Brabmamial yotras, they would deli« 
berately have discarded them and adopted a tual oryanization of 
he tertitonal type On this ground he tegatds them as more 
qrobubly a banch of the Raéyputs. 

10. The question then of the ongm of tho Bhainbars is not 
capable of exact determmation Then tiadtions, customs, and 
appcarance pomt all toa Biahmameal ouigin ; then tbat organi- 
zation seems to 
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